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3c) fis of ont wells 
tac dey of: 
February, the congregation of Upperi. Len 


on! comniunion occasions in’ this 
four) days, vix.; from 


war th wession, and! ‘I did 
| alt ‘things! considered, it 
be for'me'to intermit my du: 
Ges! however,’ in' ‘company with 
of visited) as T had opportu 


the ‘serious; and eld from time td 
“special 


giont Of the present glorious work of divine 
the thirst for the word of life: con- 
soleinh' ‘sense of eternal things 
to rést upon our! assemblies; 


iminister of spiritual discernment 
Peresive the spevial presence 


of the divine’ 
wmifrequently. ‘noticed and ‘spoken of | 

wlio ‘preathed there, and 
even by some’ pious laymen whi were 
sionally,pragent.,,.It now appears from the 


d ions of some of the recent converts, 
‘all this time they had, with 
more or stness, been see 


bor ‘of earnestness, been secking 

Rt ah ry services in éon- 
nection with ‘our’ fate ‘communion séason, i 
manifest ‘that there was an unusui 
terest among the people on the subject of 
eligion: _ ip but Hight and proper to 
| ergy at a point easily accessible to a 
| art of my congregation, and a few instances 
“hopefa}’ conversion among the younger 
= — of the flock had taken place, ‘and 
| of Phé commubicants ‘had their 
dal affections good deal stirred up. 
tii’ thers ‘was ‘po inanifestation of 
¢ duting the first'day or 
two Of out mésting. But soon there was 
freat ' of seriousness and of sober 
iisideration of eternal things, There was 


such-things.::' Men: heard with greater at- 
ntion, interest: and emotion, and seemed 
diaposed to, treat, of religion with 
of conversation, Our commu 

ion séxvice was peculiarly solemn, tender, 
dred minds: with Jesus their common 


© Our meeting commenced on Friday, and 
by |Sabbath 


the desire. had become strong 
and general that it should be prolonged be- 
yond. the ordinary limit. _Providentially 

was just about to take place in 
eqllege,.and there was no impediment to 
my. Attendance. It was, therefore, deter- 
mined to continue the meeting, and thus to 
follow whatjseemed to be the obvious lead- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. Here, perhaps, is 
the, proper place to mention the manner in 
which our exercises were conducted. We 

_~ held two, meetings daily, one. in the morn- 
ing, and one in the evening. Each meet- 
ing,.consisted of three distinct services— 
fires @ \prayer-meeting; then preaching, and 

astly a meeting for personal conversation 
oft ybave already stated that our meeting 
began, ona Friday, It was not until the 
Tuesaday following that. the feeling became 
deep jenough to venture the invitation to 
inquirers to come. forward for conversation, 
Some six or eight complied with the invita- 
Hion.,,..This had. a marked effect, both, on 
ievers.and unbelievers. The. next day 

four of these were rejoicing in hope, and 
several new inquirers came fo From 
this time for nearly ot quite a fortnight, 
not a day passed without new cases of awak- 

Onitig, and” new Yejoi¢ings in a Saviour 
foahd:' Including ‘the small number that 
hope during ‘the spring and sum- 
met, andthe few belonging to my flock 
wh6° Were; we trust, savingly wrought 
at’ the ‘Methodist ‘meetings, the sub- 

Sette of “thie revival; ‘thus far, do not 
mi fri forty, nearly onehay of 
Whom are ead of famiics. say the 
subjects hus far, for we trust there will be 
manymore yet. When our meetings were dis- 
cgutinned there were many still serious, and 
geome. apparently not far from the kingdom. 
Beveral prayer-meetings are to be held, and 
Visitation ‘by the ruling elders and 

ethers attended to during the week, and on 


Baturday we até to have two public services 

inthé church. 

“OPhere ard a few things more that I de- 
communicate, in reference to this 
| factotily ta the reader, aswell as to myself, 
4 under, distinct specifications, 


Yo Mifembers: of the! Church.—I think I 
have never known any similar work in which 
‘of ligion were so'generally awak- 
6d from their spiritual slambers, and with 
and’ strength “came up to 
the help of the Lord against'the mighty.” | 
With thé: exception of a very few, who were 
reluctantly ‘detained ‘by some providential 
hindrance'( ‘whom may be named one 
of'our most’ esteemed” ruling elders) and 
here‘and there one not fully revived, every | 
man ‘stood inthis lot and performed his ap- 
propriate: patt ‘in the great’ work. . Never 
lave, listened ‘to such fervent prayerss 
never have I witnessed such nearness to the’ 
thrdné,'and'such intimate communion ‘with 
God; never such an‘abnegation 
dependence on the 
gach’ shocking’ 
‘the: and 


2. 


the mastery.over an angry spirit. A far 


| che: 
instruments | ot fortron 
Almighty | given this rule to avoid wrath, also tells us 
jcAtig. thant hé ‘that taketh a tity.” Such an one 
f-,| has. peace within, aad, is, happy, however 
others may disquiet. themsel: 
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The Rev. Mr. Wingel, also esteemed 
‘Of thé:'( land: Presbyterian 
Girth; “Who “resides itr the ‘village ‘near 
oar church stands, rendered valuxble 
de’ at’ différenit ‘times.’ Thirty-thrée 


| sermons were preached, arid atleast an equal; 


atid probably a much ‘greater tiumber of pub- 
Re‘exhortations' were piven duting meet- 
ings. Very few comparatively, were 
the ineié feelings’ “The ‘thinking, 
much mdte than’ the emotional powers of the 
wets addressed! “Among the prominent 
topics ‘of: disdotttse ‘inay be named original 


our the inability to ‘save 


of: «ahd above all; the fulness, the 
freenéss, the preciousness, and the suitable- 


foré. the:law ‘ahd: justice of God. The ‘ter: 
rors'of'the law:were*often alludéd to, but 
not! dwelt:upon at length, except in a single 
discourse..'. The burden: of the preaching 
was Christ and: him crucified-+a simple, 
eirkest, scriptural éxhibition ‘of the. great 
principles: which. enter into the scheme: of 
redeeming gtace:' None of the ministers 
read: their sermons, but ‘spoke extempora- 
neously, gither from brief notes, or without 
B. «General character of the work.—It 
was reinirkable for its stillness, and at the 
same: time for ‘its depth and solemnity. 
Matiy' tears were shed, and occasionally an 


|| audible sigh or sob might be heard; but 


ieré was’ not’ aloud cry. from the be- 
ting: to theend. The ‘congregation; 
the» most: part, ‘hung breathless on 
the ‘lips of the. preacher, and not unfre- 


thing ‘you heard, that there was a living 
being yin the house. It was the universal 
remark of ministers and experienced lay-. 
men that they had never seen a revival 
with so little mere animal excitement, and 
where’! the feeling ' manifested seemed’ to be 
so much the effect of a pure divine opera- 
tion on the'soul. The extraordinary quiet- 
ness of the work, combined with its solem- 
nity and depth, stopped the mouth of gain- 
sayers, and convinced the most’ incredulous 
that it was of God. On descending from 
the pulpit one evening, I said to dn intelli- 
ent unconverted man, “Can any body 
oubt that God is here of a truth by the 
operation of his Holy Spirit?’ «No,”’ said 
he, “it is impossible to doubt it;’”’ and, 
pointing to two young married men who 
had come up to be. conversed with, he 
added, « There is reality there.” 
Attendance ‘the meetings.—Dur- 
ing the greater part of the time, though we 
happily had the advantage of the moon, 
e roads were exceedingly bad. Yet the 
ttendance was always good, and sometimes 
the “church would he crowded. Some, 
doubtless, came out of curiosity or other 
improper motives; but not so with the 
greater number. There was appetite for 
the word, and opportunities to hear it were 
iperly’ embraced, even at the sacrifice of 


‘a disposition Tisten ‘to’ what was said of | eagerly 


much timé, and labour, and'trouble.. Few, 
I'think,; who ‘came to the meetings went 
away without 
impressions. 
~§. Age, sex, and character of the con- 
verted.—Much the greater part of the sub- 
jects of this work have reached adult age. 
More than a third of them are heads of 
families. Nine family altars have been 
reared in the congregation within twgpreeks. 
What is not a little remarkable, this has, in 


the individual’s hopeful conversion to God. 
All these young heads of families are, with- 
out exception, men of standing and in- 
fluence in the community, men who will be 
likely to become pillars in the Church. It 
is not unusual in works of this kind, that 
the number of female converts should con- 
siderably exceed that of males. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case in the present instance. 
If there is any difference here, the number 
of males is rather the largest. The male 
converts haye established a weekly prayer- 
meeting, where they will meet ever Thurs- 
day evening for united..prayer and praise, 
and for mutual exhortation and edification. 
Here they will exercise their gifts, and no 
doubt gain' strength and courage for taking 
their part hereafter in more public exercises. 
The ladies also, old and young together, 
have formed a praying circle, to meet once 
& week, which will be under the direction of 
a venerable and devoted mother in Israel. — 
_ Truly, «the Lord hath done great things 


for us, whereof weare glad.”” Your brother 
and fellow-labourer in the gospel, . 
| K. C. WINES. 
the Presbyterian. 


ASOFT ANSWER. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up anger.” 

The truth of the latter part of this pro- 
verb is seen every day; but it is not so often 
that we hear the soft answer given in reply 
toithe angry word: Were this the case, we 
should seldom see contention. It takes two 
to thake a war or raise a quarrel. Solomon 
tells us how to avoid strife, and gives us a 
certain cure for the evils to which we are 
liable to be led into when exposed to the 
anger of others. The parallel to his words 
may be found in those of the apostle, where 
he.tells us how to treat an enemy :-—“< If he 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire‘on his head.” 

The soft answer given in return for the 
angry word is like water thrown upon burn- 
ing ‘coals. It will calm the excited spirit, 
and prevent alienation, such as may spring 
up even among friends and relatives. How 
important that.every one should cultivate 
the habit of meeting the provoking word 
and excited, angry brow with meekness and 
patience! The Christian, especially, should 
do this, if he would- recommend the re- 


ligion® of: his divine Master. To be like 
Christ, hemust do it. «When he was re- 


viled; he ‘réviled not again; when he suf- 
feredhe threatened not, but committed 
(himself or his cause) to him that judgeth 
righteously.” ~The meek and lowly one 
has left us in this, as in other respects, an 
example that we should follow in his steps. 

obtain.a great victory when we gain 


‘wietory than. taking a city or forcing 
enemy in battle to surrender his strong- 
est fortress: ‘The: same wise man who 


that «Efe ‘that ‘ruleth his spirit is better 


He can 


‘say; in. the language of the excellent Mat- 


d:| thew. Henry, «How, pleasant. it is, to, have 


»\'the bird in the bosom sing sweetly!’ And 


himself, the ‘absoliite ‘need of the’ Holy Spi- | 
rit, the sovereignty and freeness of Divine | 
the | grace, the-#ihier’s responsibility for the use 


barbarism. They have education, but where 


heas of: the sinner’s substitute be- | gospel is not, a correct education is sel- 


| no gospel is, there is no law except tyranny 


quently. you would not know from any‘ 


some serious thoughts and | 


every Somat been done on the very day of | 


an | of the Spirit is joy, as well as love and 


fly”; Are. these indications of sanctified 


‘such men as Dean Swift, Lawrence Sterne, 
and Sydney Smith. There are yet upon 


MARTIEN 


S 


temper ‘subdued—so' subdued 
by the power of divine grace that the bit- 
ter ‘angry ‘word of another is met with the 


soft, calm; gentle reply—this it is that be- | 


the Presbyterian. 


HAPPY PEOPLE. 


The Lord’s people are a happy people, 
because they have .all the blessings of the 
zospel which pertain to this world. They 
ave civilization, but the nations which 
have not the gospel are mostly uncivilized; 
some of them are buried in the grossest 


dom found. They have refinement, but 
what refinement is there in heathenism? 
They have just and equal laws, but where 


and oppression. reduced to rule. They 
have liberty and safety; life and property 
are protected; but who is free, and who is 
safe, and what is protected in.:heathen 
lands? They have social enjoyment; but 
how weak and inefficient is the social prin- 
ciple among those who know not the gos- 
pel!‘ In gospel lands woman‘ is respected, 
and enjoys all her rights; but how degraded 
and oppressed ‘is she in pagan countries! 
Here our manner of life is conducive to 
happiness; there life is a burden. Our 
occupations here ‘are agreeable; there they 
are rendered wearisome by the uncertain 
tenure by which every thing is held. Our 
pleasures are refined, intellectual, rational’; 
theirs‘sensual and devilish. In all the re- 
lations of life the benign influence of the 
gospel is felt; in all its avocations it in- 
fuses cheerfulness and joy, and around its 
end # throws a halo of glory. It refines 
pleasure, sweetens sorrow, and it places its 
supporting hand under the child of afflic- 
tion. It makes the wilderness of this 
world smile like the garden of the Lord; it 
strews flowers in the path of life, and con- 
ducts to immortality. Blessed; then, are 
they who have the gospel!’ They have 
that whose price is above rubies, and that 
whose blessings and benefits, even of a tem- 
poral nature, can never be estimated. Hap- 
py is that people whose God is the Lord! 
The Lord’s people are a happy people 


her wateh-towets ‘men of God who breathe 
the spirit of ' Rowland ‘Hill and Johu  Ber- 


ridge, Hervey; ‘Newton, 


Cecil, Scott, and Legh 


hmond.” 


PROSELYTING. 


+. | journal, sends youthe following anecdote, and 
Happy is that Gof te; Lord.—Ps.: 
exliv. 16. 


din total depravity arid ‘corraption of | 


thinks that the.example set by Dr. Mason 
might becopied by.others to the improvement 
of their.manners, Some twenty-five male 
members.of. the Wall street: Church, New 
York, having. conceived some offence with 
their then, pastor, Dr, Rodgers, waited in a 
body upon Dr, Mason, with the design of unit- 


ing with his. church. The.venerable man 


heard their complaints and their wishes, and 
then mildly replied My friends, dismiss 
your pique, and, return to your accustomed 


place of worship; if you cannot live with my 
brother Rodgers, it..is.very.doubtful whether 


you could remain contented with me,”’ 
They took his adyiee and returned, and the 
breach was healed.. How strikingly, does 
this contrast with the proselyting spirit of 
the present day! The great effort of some de- 
nominations, as well as congregations, seems 
to be to render the members of other church- 
es discontented with: their church connex- 
ions. ‘They literally come up tothe descrip+ 
tion of the Saviour when he spoke of their 
compassing sea and Jand to make one prose- 
lyte.. To.get a member from another church 
is a conquest of much greater importance in 
their estimation, than to reclaim a sinner 
from the error of his ways. Their object is 
to build up a party, and not to save souls. 
How much more becoming and Christian 
the spirit and conduct of Mr. Mason, than. 
this low and narrow zeal for self and sect !S 


For Presbyterian. | 
Rev. Dr. Gray and the First Presby- 
terian Church of Easton, Pa. 


Messrs.- Editors—The. evening of New 
Year’s day was a season of much interest in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Easton. 
The Rev. John Gray, D. D., settled here 
in the summer of 1822, was ordained in 
this church, and having spent in it a minis- 
try of one-third of a century, preached a 
sermon ‘appropriate to the occasion on Sun- 
day the 30th ult. This sermon, in addi- 
tion to a logical exhibition of some solemn 


because of the spirituality of their worship truths of the gospel, was interspersed with 


They worship with the spirit and with the 
understanding also. They render the nO- | 


mage of the heart; not the mere service of ) 


the lips, but the warm gushing out of the 
affections after God. Others do not wor- 
ship God at all, or rest in some outward 
form, or some painful or costly observance. 
The poor heathen, ignorant of the true God 
and of the worship he requires, ignorant of 
Jesus Christ and his salvation, afflicts him- 
self to appease his god or propitiate his fa- 
vour, and often gives his children, the fruit 
of his body, for the sin of his soul. How 
happy the true worshipper! How blinded 


'and how miserable the deluded heathen! | 


The one has all the elements of happiness; 
the other has within and without him every 
ingredient of human misery. 

The Lord’s people are a happy people, 
because they are reconciled to him, and 
have peace of conscience and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. The enmity of their hearts 
is exchanged for love. Being justified by 
faith, they have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Once the enemies 
of God, they are now his friends, his peo- 
ple, his children, his heirs. And the fruit 


peace. The Christian may rejoice in the 
Lord; though sorrowing, he may be always. 
rejoicing; and at times he may rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. No 
wonder, therefore, that he is one of a happy. 


people. Happy is that people whose God 
is the Lord! W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S RELIGION. 


We noticed in our columns some time 
since, the entertaining memoirs of the well 
known clerical wit, the late Rev. Sydney 
Smith, Dean of St. Paul’s, London. A 
correspondent who has been reading the 
work, sends us an article, a portion of which 
has been anticipated by our own previous 
remarks. -The following is his estimate of 
the Dean’s religious character. 

“‘With regard to his religious character, 
he was charged with being an atheist and 
infidel, but he was neither; nor was he 
friendly to the Puseyite schism. His might 
be termed an Armino-Pelagian-Papistical 
religion of the most popular and liberal 
sort, which taught the people that they 
must neither lie nor steal, &., that they 
must be kind neighbours, must respect and 
defend the rights of man, must be true 
churchmen, and pray for the perpetuity of 
the ‘ Protestant succession.’ 

“The Christian Observer, the organ of the 
English Low-church party, he did not es- 
teem. Wilberforce the philanthropist, Ro- 
maine, Venn, Whitefield, and the evangeli- 
eal clergy generally, he speaks of in terms 
of utter contempt; and these;with the mis- 
sionaries Carey and Thomas, with all their 
abettors at home and abroad, he calla ‘a 
nest of consecrated cobblers,’ ‘canting hy- 
pocrites and raving enthusiasts.’ It is not 
strange, then, that in the list of subjects 
treated: by him in the pulpit, as given by 
his daughter, we do not find such topics as 
the work of the Holy Spirit, the person and 
work of Christ, repentance and faith; or 
that human works should be exalted to the 
neglect of the righteousness of Christ, re- 
ceived by faith alone. We can imagine 
his pious hearers, with hungry souls, saying 
to him, ‘Sir, we would see Jesus.’ 

“Tn exact correspondence with this part of 
his character was his approbation of card 
playing and Sunday dinners, balls and as- 
semblies, operas and theatres; or the throw- 
ing out of a sneer at the record of the reli- 
gious experience of a soul glowing with 
love to Christ, or the attempt to hold up to 
public ridicule the rapturous language ut- 
tered: by a saint inthe dying hour. And 
what were his own feelings in prospect of 
death? To one he wrote :—‘Tell Lady 
when death knocks at her door, that she is 
not ready, but has engaged to wait fora 
certain parson’ (meaning himself.) To an- 
other he wrote, when far advanced in years, 
‘The journey is nearly over, and I am care- 
less and good humoured;’ and one of the 
sayings re to have been uttered on his 
dying’ ‘bed, was the expression of a stron 
desire that some food might be allow 
him; ‘if it were but the wing of a butter- 


Christian affections, and of a ,foretaste of 
_ Happy is it for the Church of England 
that her prosperity is not dependent on 


to pastor and people, as well as to Be 


statistical facts of peculiar interest, while it 
abounded with the tenderest and most deli- 
cate pathos. 

The congregation took the subject up, 
and at a large meeting held in the church 
on the evening of New Year’s day, a splendid 
Oxford edition of the Bible was presented to 
him by the ruling elders and deacons of the 
ehurch. This presentation was made by 
the Hon. Charles Sitgreaves, President of 
the Belvidere Delaware Railroad Company, 
one of the ruling elders, in a speech pecu- 
liarly touching and pertinent. | 

The presentation page of the Bible con- 
tains the following incription :—“ Presented 
to the Rev. John Gray, D. D., Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Easton, 
by his ruling elders and deacons, January 
Ist, 18£6, as a testimony of their approba- 
tion of his ministerial labours, in the same 
church, for one-third of a century.” Then 
follows the autographs of the ruling elders 
and deacons. | 
_ After the presentation of the Bible, the 
Hon. James M. Porter, President of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, and one of the 
ruling elders, arose, and in the name of the 
congregation, and ina speech of great solem- 
nity and interest, in which he reviewed the 
private and official life of their pastor, giv- 
ing facts, as is his wont, to establish his po- 
sition, he presented an elegant gold-headed 
ebony cane, on which was engraved very 
tastefully the following inscription :—‘“‘ The 
Rev. John Gray, D. D., from his congrega- 
tion, January Ist, 1856, after thirty-three 
and one-third years trial of his fidelity.” 
After the presentation of the cane, Matthew 
Hale Jones, Esq., President of the Easton 
Gas Company, and of the Philadelphia and 
Wilkesbarre Telegraph Company, one of 
the members of the church and of the Board 
of Trustees, arose, and in a speech well- 
timed and well-conceived, and which evinced 
so much personal feeling as almost to inter- 
fere at times with -his utterance, presented 
his pastor with a purse in the name of the 
Trustees.’ 

After these presentations, Dr. Gray re- 
sponded, and the fountain of his pie, 4 
having been opened by the preceding speech- 
es, he held that large congregation, for about 
half an hour, in breathless silence, at one 
time dwelling on the amount of his minis- 
terial accountability to his Master; anon 
opening the source of tears as he alluded to 
scenes of social separation which had been, 
and of others that must‘soon be ; and then 
filling the heart with pleasurable emotions, 
as he spoke of the joys, the sure and sacred 
joys, which are by grace through faith, and 
of which all Christ’s children will soon be 
participants. 

It was altogether a very interesting scene, 
exhibiting the respect and affection enter- 
tained by pastor and people for each other, 
after so long a connection between them; 
oras a distinguished divine of another evan- 
gelical denomination, who was present, was 
overheard to say, “It was honourable alike 
cause 
_ 8. 


and the ministry at large.” 


PUSEYISM. 


The London papers contain the decision 
of Dr. Lushington, of the Consistory Court, 
in reference to the clergyman who is the 
incumbent of a church in the “ West End’’ 
of London, called Belgravia. The rector 
and assistants belong to that class known as 


“Tractarians.””. They introduced into their |. 


churches (St. Barnabas and St. Paul,) cer- 
tain decorations of the altars, and adopted 
the order of worship usual in Roman Catho- 
lie churches. The Bishop of London, it is 
said, endeavoured to do away with the evil, 
as it was complained of by a large number 
of those who attended at these churches, 
but without success. Finally the case was 
brought before the Consistory Court, and 
after a full discussion, Dr. Lushington gave 
judgment ordering the. removal of the ob- 
jectionable ornaments. Dr. Lushington’s 
decision was immediately appealed from, 
and its operation, in consequence suspended. | 
The next higher court to which the case 
may be carried is the Court of Arches, and 
the final appeal may be made to the Com- 
mittee of Council, who are the legat advis- 
ers of the Queen as the “ supreme spiritual 
authority.” The particular points decided 
by Dr. Lushington are that no stone altar 
can legally exist in any place of worship 
under the Established’ Church; that “ cre- 
dence tables,” and ornaments not expressly’ 
allowed: by the rubric or act of Parliament, : 
crucifixes, crosses, altar coverings varying 
with the ‘seasons, and embroidery on the 
“linen cloth,” are also illegal. Candles, 


also, would be, but that they may be used 


forlight. 


| to the revival of Rvangelical reli 
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Rev. Abel Stevens, editor of the 


Na 1ql Magazine, who has beenfor some 
time in Europe, writes to the Christian Ad- 


vocate the subjoined most cheering intelli- 
gion in Germany. It. is to be hoped that 
the time has come when German. Rational- 
ism and: Infidelity will give place to the 
truth as ‘it is in Tosa, After alluding to 
the ministerial conferences, in which the 
Bible is studied, the best means of promot- 
,ing the growth and prosperity of the vari- 
ous churches discussed, and the parishes 
and sacred office made the. subjects of fer- 
vent prayer, Mr. Stevens says: ve 
‘ “This elevation. of the, pastoral office h 

| upon the oe ‘The sermons to which 
ss isten are very different from those 
of twenty and thirty years ‘ago, when ‘sach’ 
the' moral sense: existed’ that 
ty passed ‘for religion, ‘sentimen- 
tality for morality, and devotion for foolish 
ness. Many feeble hearts have. been'strength- 
ened, and many who were dead in, trespasses 
and sins have been roused to newness of 
life. A German authority. says:—‘It-is 
remarkable how the houses of ‘worship are 
filled, and most especially where the word 
of ‘God is 


readings, which have been newly introduced, 
have been followed with unexpected atten-. 
tion. ‘Domestic worship has been re-estub- 
lished in many families where it had fallen 
into disuse, A great quantity of books, of 
sermons, and tracts cireulate among the 


sell- the Bést,”’ 
are devoted to the diffusion of a pure litera- 
ture among the people, such as‘the Tract 
Society, the Society of Good Books, the 
Evangelical Society, &c, and their success 
‘has beén almost too great,’ says Dr. Kappt; 
‘for it is to be feared that the reading of 
the Scriptures will necessarily suffer or be 
This, however, is, I think, an 
unfounded fear: More than thirty religions 
journals are published, which. are’ devoted. 
to the discussion of Church questions, for- 
eign and domestic missionary intelligence, 
brief commentaries upon the Scriptures, 
and all that can advance the kingdom of 
God. They have a large number of sub- 
scribers, and a still larger number of *read- 
ers, and they have done much for the diffu- 
sion of religious interest among the people. 
Educated people, who for a long time only 
read political papers, find rich instruction 
in many of these periodical publications, 
among which may be particularized as of 
special importance, the Guzette of the Evan- 
-gelical Church, and the Journal of Chris- 
tian Life and Knowledge, established by 
Muller, Neander, and Neistch: The oldest, 
and perhaps the best known of ‘these peri- 
odicals, 1s the. monthly Protestant Journal 


Kirchenzeitung of -Schenkel and Palmer, 
-Thomasius’ valuable Lutheran Journal of 
Protestantism and the Church, and Gebel’s 
Gazette of the Reformed Church. There 
are also many others of less ability, but 
still greater popularity, which cannot be 
enumerated here. Besides these thirty. 
journals theré are eight Christian calendars 
and ‘several religious almanacs, which circu- 
late still more numerously among the peo- 
ple. Fifty thousand hymn books have been 
distributed, and their strains ascend from 
many houses in the evening hours. 
Missionary spirit. 

‘‘The missionary work has been exceed- 
ingly beneficial in its influences. At nu- 
merous missionary celebrations many inter- 
esting details have been communicated re- 
specting the religious destitution of Pagan 
populations. In certain parts of the coun- 
try almost every district has now its mis- 
sionary festival. In Wittemburg the church- 


three or four hours together. 
Devotional meetings. 
‘“‘ Another evidence of the reality of this 


ings in which advanced Christians unite for 
their mutual profit. The character of these 
assemblies is a sure indication of the spirit- 
ual life of the parish. Their number is in- 
creasing, and the relation of the pastor is 
that of an elder brother in the faith, to the 
merchants, workmen, and peasants, who 
compose these gatherings. In Wurtemburg, 
each city, and almost each village has its 
special meeting, and sometimes two or three, 
composed of twenty, thirty, sixty, or more 
members. They are almost the Methodist 
class-meeting. Insome villages they amount 
to two and three hundred; and in one place 
of three thousand inhabitants they number 
six hundred members. The more advanced 

ersons mae the ey of these assem- 

lies. Théy are opened by prayer, singing, 
aid “the” reading of after 
which the utmost freedom prevails in the 
relation of Christian experience and instruc- 
tion. Pleasant ties are thus formed between 
the pastoral charges and the free assemblies, 


quenters of the Churches. fis 

‘‘These social Christian meetings have 
nothing of the spirit of separatism about 
them; on the contrary, they are vigorous 
in their efforts for the preservation. of the 
peace of the general Church, and they are 
animated by a true sentiment of attachment 
to it, in their brotherly intercourse. Dr. 
Kappt, a really spiritually-minded prelate, 
says, that ‘notwithstanding the ridicule, 
fear,and persecution with which these ‘‘con- 
ventieles”’ (as they are contemptuously term- 
ed) are regarded in other European coun- 
tries, in Germany they are found to be true 
nurseries of religious life among the people. 
They are distinguished by great piety, united . 
with great charity and firmness in the faith.’ 

“There are at least fifty thousand per- 
sons connected with the Pietists, and about 
two hundred pastors attend their assemblies, 
and take part in their proceedings. 

Change of tone in public journals. 

“One of the most evident signs of pro- 
gress is the change in the tone of the jour- 
nals of the country. Those in which reli- 
gious questions were formerly mentioned 
only with railing contempt, now bestow se-- 
rious consideration upon these subjects. In 
relation to this fact Romang, a philosophic 
writer, says, ‘One of the most grateful 
signs of our time is, that ridicule of religious 
faith is no longer considered as a proof of 
intellect among cultivated and enlightened 
people, but, on the contrary, a kind of re- 
gard is manifested for a belief in Christi- 
anity, even by those who do not share or 
revere it.” | 

Favour of the government. 

“The government has shown much soli- 
citude upon these questions, and the num- 
ber of churches and pastors have been in- 
creased. ' Prussia has organized an annual 
collection in the Churches for this purpose, 
which amounted last year to 940,000 francs 
($48,006.) In other sections the number 
of pastorates has been increased, and in some 
places more has been accomplised. during 
the past seven years than in the preceding 

' Evangelists have been sent forth to 
carry the Word particularly to the Protest- 
ants, who are scattered among the Roman 
Catholic population. By this means many 

are strengthened in their religious princt- 


already produced its visibly salutary effects | 


preached with most emphasis. | 
Even the evening services and the Scripture 


Hight organized , societies. | 


religious awakening are the special gather- 


whose members are the most faithful fre- | 


| Windsor. 


b 
the Guardian, some one hundred and 


carried on under the auspices of the Bishop. 
of Oxford, and managed by the rector of 


services. performed in the chapel, and the 


the Bishop of the diocese. 
of the Popish ritual—sézxts, nones, complines, 
—&c.—has been sorupulously retained in this 
volume, thus published with Episcopal 


fallen creatures wear a particular dress, and 
their ministrations are, [ believe, not entire- 


| ‘come accustomed to the conventual custom ! 
of Jelze. Theré i8 diso the Allyemeine | 
House of Mercy is a convent under a differ- 


that music, processions, vestments, &c., 


‘the building is ecclesiastical, resembling a 


| could render the scene, the place, and the 


es have been filled on these occasions for | 


‘| breathe its malaria and live. 


— 


near the Papal model as_ possible. 
_book of prayer used at the ‘ House’ has re- 


explorations had been made, strangé and 


Roman Catholics have learned to 
cig © Frotestant 
embraced its, principles.. In Silicia, from 
1850 to 1852, 1133 adults, and 1552 cate- 
chumens were converted to Protestantism, 
and more than 1622 children of Roman 
Catholic parents were baptized into the 
Evangelic Ohurch: During the year 1860 
there were 688 conversions to Protestantism 
Austria, and only 254 to Romanism. 
_ “*Summarily we may say of Germany, as 
the result of the information given in these 
letters chiefly from the unpublished data of 
the. prelate :Kappt, first, that the infidel 
philosophical systems have fallen; second, 
that Rationalism has shared their fate, and 
a return to. evangelical becoming 
neral; ‘third, that the political re-action 
rom 1848 has seized’ upon evangelical Chris- 
tianity ds the only hope of the State; fourth, 
that the clergy have returned to pastoral 
duties with new life; fifth, that religious 
literature, missions, &c. are commahding en- 
larged.interest; sixth,/that the popular mind 
has. largely returned to’ spiritual piety, as is 
seen: in the great number of the religious 
combinations ef the Pietists, and in numer- 
ous other indications. 


Tractarian Penitentiaries. 


_ We have on several occasions referred to 
“The House of Mercy” -at Ulewer, near 
We learn that new buildings 
for the Institution have just been opened 

the Bishop of Oxford. Freres to 
0 
clergymen were present, and walked in rr 


“This House of Mercy is penitentiary, 


the parish, the Rev. T. T. Carter. The 


forms of prayer observed, are, of course, as 
The 


ceived the imprimatur rather pompously 
paraded at the beginning of the volume, of 
The gibberish 


sanction. The unfortunate creatures who 
are admitted into this penitentiary have 
their names immediately changed on their 
becoming members, so that Sarah Biggs 
appears under some such sentimental sou- 
Griquet as Sister Agnes or Sister Bertha—a 
most unjustifiable liberty on the part of 
persons who attribute so much sanctity to 
baptism ! The ladies who superintend these 


ly confined to their House of Mercy. They 
may be seen outside its walls; and the peo- 
ple of the neighbourhood will gradually be- 


‘In short, it is quite obvious that this 


ent name. It deeply grieves me to read 
that one hundred and forty clergymen at- 
tended the opening of this place. Still 
more grieved am [ to learn that a number 
of dadies formed part of the spectacle! All 


could do, was done. The architecture of 


collegiate or academical institution, with its 
chapel. Nothing has been omitted that 


ceremony, attractive and fascinating.” 


DR. SCOTT ON THE DEAD SEA. 
The Rev. Dr. Scott of San Francisco, 


having not long since made an extensive 
tour through the East, thus described the 
Dead Sea, in a recent discourse preached in 
Calvary church, San Francisco:. 

‘‘ From our earliest childhood, mysterious 
traditions about the lake of Sodom have: 
been familiar to us. The echoes of that 
awful overthrow, of which it is the monu- 
ment, seem still to be sounding in our ears. 
In fact, in all the Holy Land and holy 
places, I was not any where more seriously 
impressed with the idea of the Divine pres- 
ence, than at the Dead Sea. {ts silence, 
and the sterility and gloom of its entire 
coast, and its bald and scorched mountain 
towers, and the stench of its waters and its 
associations, all poured into our minds the 
conviction that this was the spot accursed 
of God. The riven granite and porphyry 
peaks of Mount Sinai in the midst of the 
terrible wilderness, did not make so deep an 
impression on. my mind of the awful pres-: 
ence and terrible majesty of God as the 
Dead Sea. Among surrounding nations its. 
very name is a synonyme of terror. Is it 
not wonderful, then, that before scientific 


marvellous traditions should have prevailed 
about it? - Imagination lent its colouring to 
terrors really great. It was said no bird 
could fly over it. ° Strange sights were.to be 
seen, and mysterious sounds to be heard on 
its waters. The walls and ruins of the 
doomed cities could be seen below the water 
—that spectral forms issued out of its deep 
places, and a sepulchral light flickered upon 
its molten flood; that no living thing could 
The foot. of 
the pilgrim hesitated to go where the foot- 
prints of Jehovah in wrath were still so 
visible. it was regarded as the realm of 
dreariness and death. Even the murdering, 
robbing sons of the wilderness’ loved not to 
linger near it. 

‘‘ The popular feeling was that the Divine 
displeasure followed every one who attempt- 
ed to explore it. And sickness and other 
casualties having fallen upon every one that 
attempted to do so, previous to Lieutenant 
Lynch’s Expedition, seemed to confirm the 
popular sentiment. But even now that sci- 
entific explorations and tourists to the Holy 
Land, have divested it of all the super- 
natural accessories of terror, which, in- 
spired by Revelation, have’ been handed 
down from age to age, it is certainly the most 
forbidding and dreary waste in the known 
world. Seetzen, Captains Irby and Mangles, 
and Messrs. Legh and Bankes, Costigan, 
Schubert, Robinson, and Smith, Van Weld 
and De Saulcy are among the chief explorers 
of this region of monumental wrath in mod- 
ern times. -The expedition conducted by 
Lieutenant Lynch of the United States Navy 
from the Sea of Galilee down the Jordan by 
water to the Dead Sea, and then his sound- 
ings of the bed of the Dead Sea and explo- 
rations around its shores, are altogether the 
most full and reliable accounts we have. 
As to M. De Sauloy’s late and much trum- 
peted discoveries of the ruins of the Penta- 
polis on the shores of the Dead Sea, I have 
said before, that I considered him the vic- 
tim of a warm imagination, and of too much 
backsheesh to a.very shrewd dragoman, who 
made ruins and reported discoveries to order, 
whenever his cupidity was a little excited. 

‘‘ Lieutenant Lynch describes a remark- 
able pillar of salt, which many have sup- 
posed was, the monumental effigy of Lot's. 
wife. It is not surprising that such an 

inion should; have een received. _Jose- 
phus says that an ancient tradition of this 
sort was currently reported in his day, and 
that, in fact, he ‘did himself see the pillar 
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t faith, and many have | 


into which the disobedient woman had been: 
changed.’ Nor is Josephus alone in his tes- 


Re rh eli- ples, drawn into timony. Many other early writers mention 


is forty feet high. . Now, I not. array 
these traditions and historical statements 
with a view to persuade you that this pillar 
of Lieutenant Lynch is the salt embalmed 
body of the disobedient wife. This I do not 
myself believe. The position and shape of 
it are against such a supposition. Its form 
is cylindrical, and it is perched upon the 
top of a hill. ‘Now, from the record, the 
divine judgment fell on the death-stricken 
wife on the plain, and not on the top of a 
range of hills; and besides, this pillar is not 
on the way from Sodom to Zoar. But. there 
are a great many needles, or pillars, or obe- 
lisk forms of salt, and the traveller may 
therefore, select any one out of a handred 
ing these traditions, they may be re 
fairly in‘ the ‘of 


incidental ‘of the truth of the original 
narrative; 
. “ Whether we can now identify the pillar 


of salt into which Lot’s wife was converted, 
or not, is of very little consequence. There 
is ‘a valley of salt,’.‘a mountain of salt,’ 
‘large stones of salt,’ and ‘pillars of salt,’ 


to be: seen at the southern end of the Dead | 


Sea. And I do not consider it impossible, 
nor improbable, that some of these pillars 
of salt may cover or enclose the remains of 
Lot’s wife. But it is absyrd to make the 
truth of the Bible, or the inspirations of the 
Scriptures, depend on any such discovery, 
“ the proof of any such phenomenon in our 


SOCIETY OF HEAVEN. 


[From * My Father’s House » by the Rev. J. M. 
Macdonald) 


And there will be Sarah and Miriam, 
and all the holy women of old; and there 
will be Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and Daniel, 
and other worthies whose characters and 
actions are portrayed in the Old Testament. 
And there will be the thief who died on 
the cross, by the side of our Saviour, to 
whom the dying Saviour said, “This day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.”’ There 
will be Stephen, the martyr, who, as he 
sunk, pale and bleeding, under the stones 
of his murderers, saw heaven opened, and 
died with the prayer on his quivering lips, 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” And in 
the same shining company will be he who 
held the clothes of those who stoned Stephen, 
and encouraged the assassins, in their bloody 
work; but who, from being a perseecutor, 
became an apostle; and at length bade adieu 
to the world in sublime and triumphant 
strains :—“J am now ready to be offered; 
I have fought a good fight; I have fiuished 
my course; I have kept the faith.” Long 
since Stephen and Saul of Tarsus have met, 
and together have praised redeeming love. 
There will be Peter, who once denied his 


Lord; but who went out and wept bitterly, | 


and, in subsequent years, gave proof of 


‘unshaken firmness and courage. And there 


will be John, who leaned upon his Saviour’s 
bosom, at the Supper, and in Patmos saw: 
heaven opened, and listened to the hosan- 


‘pas which filled the eternal legions— 


*¢ Loud as from numbers, without namber—sweet, 
As from blest voices uttering joy.’? 
There will be that blessed among women, 
Mary, the mother of our Lord—she who 
stood weeping by his cross has long stood 
rejoicing before his throne— | 
& There Magdalene hath left her moan, 
And cheerfully doth sing, 
With blessed saints, whese harmony 
In every street doth ring ;?’* 
and Mary of Bethany, and all those pious 
women who followed Christ with their ten- 
der ministries, in the days of his flesh, 
“Jast at His cross, and earliest at His 
ave.” 
But where shall I arrest myself in this 
enumeration? There will be a great cloud 
of primitive martyrs, and confessors, who, 
in their upward flight, although not trans- 
lated with all the grandeur of circumstances 
that attended the translation of Elijah, yet— 
‘¢ On fiery wheels they rode, 
And strangely washed their raiment white 
In Jesus’ dying blood.?? 
There we may expect to meet Luther, and 
Zuingle, and Calvin, and Knox, those great 
lights of the Reformation. There, Isaac 
Newton walking on a pavement, whose 
lustre outshines sun and stars, and more 
deeply versed in ‘the sweet wonders of the 
cross,” than in all the arcana of nature. 
There Isaac Watts, whose simple hymns 
have helped so many a pilgrim on his way, 
have cheered so many a dying Christian— 
praising with an immortal lyre. There 
David Brainerd, Henry Martyn, Harriet 
Newell, and that Christian heroine of our 
age, Mrs. Ann H. Judson, who will meet 
with many souls come out of great Pagan 
darkness. There will be Richard Baxter 
and John Bunyan, whose descriptions of 
the Pilgrimage and the Rest, have blessed 
and are blessing so many enduring the tra- 
vails of the one, and sighing for the other. 
There that prince of Christian orators, 
Whitefield, whose spirit-stirring voice was 
heard in all the great towns of England 
Scotland, Ireland, in the West Indies, an 
in America. There those eminent servants 
of Christ whose dust awaits.the archangel’s 
trump, near the spot where it is the author’s 
privilege to write:—Burr, who shined in 
the pulpit with superior lustre; Edwards, 
that profound ne that prince of 
theologians, that humble Christian ; Davies, 
Rostris, per 
litum, vehemens simul, et perstringens, nulli | 
secundus ;’’* Finley,t who, when asked on 
his .dying bed, what he saw in eternity to 
excite such vehement desires in his soul, 
replied—‘“I see a God of love and good- 
ness; I see the fulness of my Mediator; I 
see the love of Jesus. O! to be dissolved; 
to be with Him; I long to be clothed with 
the complete righteousness of Christ ;’— 
Witherspoon, whose erudition and deep in- 
sight into human nature, and whose patriot- 
ism at a “‘time which tried men’s souls,” 
alike excite ouradmiration; Stanhope Smith, 
unsurpassed in elegance of person and man- 
ners, and for the dignity and winning grace 
blended in his expressive countenance; 
Green, whose influence was always found 
on the side of vital piety; and who, if not 
the originator of the present scheme of 
theological instruction in the Church of 
which he was a member, was its leadin 
promoter, a service which he might wel 
consider as the most important he was per- | 
mitted to render to the cause of Christ. 
There, doubtless, are united again the vene- 
rated Miller and Alexander, the thread of 
whose lives had been entwined together for 
nearly forty years, who severally considered 
their union in.a common service as one of 
their greatest blessings, and who, with 
marked differences in temperament, habits, 


| and manners, “never had an alienation, or 


_. * Old Hymn, by F. B. P., Ms. 15,225, Bri- | 
tish Museum. | 


t Inscription on histomb. Translated—“In. 
the pulpit, by means of an eloquence, rece: 
winning, and at the same time vehement and 
con g, second to none.” 
Hes was buried in Philadelphia, when 

ied, but a-ceno ig memory stand: 
among the bf the Pres ident in the 
burial ground of Princeton, 


| the afflicted but m | 
| Baltimore, who said to a friend who ap- 


| distance of time or of s 


uium, blandum, mel- | ll 


. will lead the 


| the difference of an. hour.”* Tiey::-bave 


met, aud have ‘met of’ 
pils whom they trained for. the. 
ministry, some of whom. bave fallen on the 
high places of the field—Simpson.and Low- 
rie, who are among, the dead of the sea— 

ijd and patient Nevins, of 


their per 


hed him on his dying bed, “I Bave 


looked at all the ground of my hope, and: I 


home.”” In the same will 
be found, perhaps, many of ,our: kindred 
according to the flesh, ats or childron, 
a husband or wife, brothers or .sistera— 
the gentlest, noblest, purest, spirits whom. 
we have been privile to know on earth. 
Heaven has long been gaining, and the 
attraction of its society sonstane y increas- 
ing. It is society in which the’ fied 
spirit will feel perfectly at home} and will 
be perfectly blessed. Death, the great har 
vester, will continue: to put ia his sickle 
among the ripened grain. At length the 
saints of all ages, and all communities, shall 
longer divided by 
ft space: “And. 
shall be one fold and ong Shepherd.” 
EXTRACTS FROM BR. CUMMING.. 
‘PREPARING A PLAGE FOR US,-—Thoylast 
discourse that. the Saviour pronounced, con-. 
tains these words, ‘‘I go to propare.a place. 


for you.” That hand that was nailed to the: 


> 


cross for me, is. now sowing that bright land: 
with its budding glories; that' Sun who’ 
veiled his greatness, and canie to’ suffer for 


‘me, is now lighting, up this, coming king-' 


dom for me with its everlasting light: he is, 
preparing a place for a prepared péople. 
A Fartuer’s BressinGs.— Blessed of 
my Father ;” but often when yon knew it 
not—often in the shape of trials. ’ When‘ 
you cried out in the anguish of your Weart, ’ 
Show me the Father,” an alypse 
the Father did come, but not in sunshine;: 
as you expected, but in clouds ; yet audible 
from the bosom of that cloud ‘was your 
Father’s voice, and concealed in its bosom‘ 
were a thousand blessings, that cama to you 
disguised, not diluted, in the shape of 


crosses, sick beds, and sorrows, and sore be- 


reaveménts; and that which you felt at the 
time to be the bitterest fact, proved, in after 
years, to have been a pre-destined and teem- 
ing blessing from the bosom of your Father. : 
‘‘Come then, ye blessed of my Father.’*: 
Blessed in sufferings, blessed in joys ; blesa-: 
ed in time, blessed in eternity, are ye. 
Come; ye blessed.” 

Savep By Grace.—There will not. be 
one stone or acre in heaven that: shall not. 
reveal these words, “Saved by grace.” 
‘“‘ By grace,” shall shine from every gem 


that sparkles from every diadem that rests 


upon every head, ‘‘ By grace,’’ shall be the. 
aroma of every flower, the weft, woof, and 
the warp of every robe, and the burden of 

every anthem; and the eternal song shall 
be, ““Unto him that loved us, and washed 

us from our sins in his own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests anto God, and: 
our Father, unto him be glory and honour. - 
Our rights, our merits, would carry us di-: 
rect to hell. Grace alone, im spite of our. 
merits and demeri us direct to 


the right hand of Christ.: “The wages of 


sin is the gift of God is eternal dife.” - 
A Religious View of the late Paris 
Exhibition, 


The great Paris Exhibition is over. When. 
opened, it was pronounced # failure; at. its. 
close it had grown.to be a great success. 


‘What will be its influence on the future wel- 


fare of France time will show. For the pre- 
sent we will only notice two or three things. 
connected with this grand undertaking, 
which have painfully affected many Chris- 
tians. . 

1. It has been a cause of regret that the 
Protestants of England and America have 
not availed themselves of their presence in 
our capital for making the Parisians under- 
stand what is true Christianity, and what it 
requires of ua Apart from the example 
given by the Queen when.she came over, 
and by a few Scotch exhibitors, who would 
not allow their goods to be exhibited in the. 
Palace of Industry on. the Lord’s day, no-. 
thing has been done by the thousands of, 
church-going Fenglish, who have spent many. 
Sabbaths here during the summer, to im- 

ress the people with the sanctity of the 
rd’s day. On the contrary, the conduct 
of a large majority of Protestant foreigners: 
in this country, has ted many Frenchmen to 
believe there is, after all, very little religion 
across the Channel, and that piety is only 
for the English a burden, which they are 
very glad to throw off when they come to 
France. This impression may be produc- 
tive of much evil. 

2. It is also believed by some, that the 
few Ohristians of this city might have turned: 
the Exhibition to a better’ account. for. the 
general distribution of. tracts, Testaments, | 
and religious books. Many difficulties were. 
in the way, it is true; our Societies here. 
cannot distribute their publications with 
English or American freedom. It is also 
true that something has been done—addi- 
tional places of worship have been opened 
to receive the foreign population. Two or 
three colporteurs have had an encouragi 


ing 
increase in their sales and — i dis- 
tributions. But a great deal more might 


have been accomplished, had the men end, 
the funds been at hand. The opportunity. 
is now past, and will perhaps never be re- 


ed. baad 
8. The Great Exhibition hes ady had 
a baneful effect by exciting the feeling of 
materialism, which is but too common to the 
men of the nt generation, who seem to 
be so elated at the sight of their own gréat-- 
ness, shown by their works of skill and art, 
that labour becomes their god, and business. 
their only religion. Hymns, serious, reli-:; 
gious hymns, have been written ‘in ;honosr’. 
of the Revue, a Pantheistic ‘periodi COD- 
tains a poem in which fh ay said to make 
creators of us, for through it “‘ man becomes 
a god.” The Palace of Industry is called 
the “ universal church,” in which are to be 


‘found “the harmonies of a better world,” 


‘a new church where all who work p 
and from which “a crystal bridge bes 
to heaven,” so that ‘ ise now begins 
on earth before death.’ at | 
the close the poet, “‘ come, this is the prom- , 
ised land, the spring which has not yet heen ; 
tasted, where better than Moses, 
poor wandering tribe.” Thus 
is matter deified, and Pantheism propagated. 
—Paris ent of the London Newe 
of the Churches. 


THERE IS AN-END. 


is the only portion of time that,cin, in, all 
caseg be infallibly predicted. Let the, san-. 
guine then take warning, apd regen 
and the: 
he lea 
shall in each bé prepared 


-., ever that other may be. 
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Bratt We cordial thank all 


of the If the re- 
ime between this and February 


ded; ‘shotld-be 


| This 

the ‘ro. by 

[we are ‘without our ordinary 

an: ndence. It is proba- 

‘that our. paper of last. week did not reach 

as early as usual, 


will explein who have written 


Mover ruling elder i in a 
village churctt, ‘sent us last ‘year over 


tertan now 


TOF the Preshyi 


‘will dod ‘hat I ‘have’ ‘done some little 


twwards ‘extending your subscription list for 
the’ ‘year; believing that where 
the’ Présbyteriawis :introduced, I'am doing a 
work not only fir our beloved Zion, but at the. 
ane time: introducing, to families one of the 


woodworm religious papers in the Union. I may yet. 
d some more names.’ 


Our worthy friend ihforms us that i in his 
are included Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Friends (Quakers), and persons who belong 

denomination, ‘Fle does not even 
permit visitors to come to, his village with- 
out. getting them to. subscribe for the Pres- 
byterian, as he in the same 
came our town on. A visit. I found 

did not-take your. paper, and I extended to 

ett ene, ege of enjoying more than the 
ho 
ofr fiend is as energetic in every 
Hak department of usefulness as in this 
must be a monk elder. 


important ehurch surely has learned the 
gtace'of igiving beyond ‘most others, if we | 


miny judge from the salary they offer for a 


pastor’s'services: We understand that they 
have made overtures to the Rev. Dr. N. L. 
Rive'of St Louis, Missouri, with the promise 
Of ‘weven dollars salary, if he will 
become their pastor. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, At 
HENY Crry.—We understand that there 
re seventy-six students in attendance at this 
| ominary, besides three or four connected 
with it who are absent, and that the pros- 
pects of the Institution were never so flatter- 
(Among; the students are one conver- 
ted Israelite; ome native Greek, two Metho- 
 dists one Cumberland 
rae, done Episcopalian. 


we Wana. Frienp.—The 
_ certainly the comfort of having most 
devoted. friends. “The following from one 
of ‘cit subscribers is ‘strong enough for any 
use:—“ The Presbyterian is the best paper 
in our Church or in-any Church. Jf tt 
cost ten dollars a year, and came only once a 
erence I should still have to take it.” 


ax Scuism:—lIt is amusing to wit- 
Bess the gravity and self-complacency with 
Which ‘our “Church” ‘friends speak of the 
religious sects in this country, and the state 
of schism in which they are living. The 
iscopal Church numbers about seventeen 
hundred clergy, while the Old and New- 
school Presbyterian churches have more 
and Churches embrace many 
thousand more; and yet the churches 
Bumbering so many thousand ministers, 
and’ perhaps fifty times as many com- 
ritiniéants, are schismatics from that body 
which is so comparatively insignificant ! 


Conceive of a small slice from a huge loaf 


insisting that the loaf has been cut from it, 
or a severed finger declaring that all the rest 
of the body is a schism, and we may form an 
idea of these lofty pretensions. 


AOKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
forthe Palestine Agricultural Mission, ten 
dollars. from «A Lady.in Hopewell congre- 
gation in North Carolina ;’’ and two dollars 
from Mr. 8. M. Littell. — 


» Pauxgstine.—lIt is with deep regret that 
we have heard of the decease of Mrs. Minor 
of'the Palestine Agricultural Mission. This 
lady, formerly of Philadelphia, first visited 
Palestine under an enthusiastic impression 
that the time had arrived for the fulfilment 
of the prophecies. in ref-rence to Israel’s 
restoration, and that she might be instru- 
mental in furthering the work. Prudence 
might have dictated a different course, and 
certainly a more calculating policy would 
have prevented her from encountering the 
hatdships: of such an enterprise. Once 
there, and the field ‘before her, her views 
were materially corrected, and her devotion, 
although not'diminished, became more 
tened and practical. She laboured assidu- 
y for the benefit of the suffering and 
degraded. Jews, and we have the best reason 
_ for knowing that, through her agency, much 
good .was,accomplished. When the agri- 
cultural .schéme was projected she entered 
into it heartily, and as we have before stated, 
not a ‘she remove the prejudice of 
bis against their people entering 
upon’ the cultivation of the soil, but her 
example was inftuential in calling forth 


similar enterprises. While we were fully 
aware that Mrs. Minor and. her assistants 
held views, . ly in observing the 


seventh instea of the first day of the week 
as’ the Christian Sabbath, which we did not. 


entertain, yet we could not, in the absence of 


al other efforts in behalf of the Jews of Pa- 


lewtine, but feel.a deep interest in her efforts, 
asthe project was rather a pre- 


liminary and’ agricultural one for the tem- 
Denefit of the’ Jews, than strictly 


mission. We have, in despite of 
judice . against Mrs. Minor and 
to our first convictions, 
~ and have seen no.gnffigient reason for re- 
penting of our gouyss. From a long corres- 
: pondence with Mrs. Minor, we have been 
% led ¢0 form a high: estimate of her piety; 
afvd @he edutee df her work we have had 
determin: tion, anid exédtitive talent.” Her 


the effect o 

cannot: foresee. We must await the in- 
dications of Providencd. When further in- 


telligence teaches pommunieate 


to our readers. 


cumulating thousands. Formerly the re- | 


practical 


| e, and what may be 


to the scheme itself 


tillers of dhe soil Whilst the be of. 


ing over the: 
“eost of flour, beef; 
e nevessary articles for subsistence, 
if it could be possible that. 


earnings d meet. such out-.. 
farmer counting up, 


es hav 


turns from. his crops but little more than 
sufficed to. pay: the merchant, the grocer, 
the schoolmaster, and possibly the physician 
and the minister. If he: fairly - 

from debt, and if:he could have 
avery ' small surplus for adding « few more 


acres to ‘his’ farm, ‘or for needful improve- 
ments on his present domain, he counted 


himself happy. Now, with no more acres 
under tillage, he is able to pay.all his debts, 
make. all desired annexations and improve- 
ments, and have so. large a residuum that 
he must look around him in order to, deter- 
mine. what disposal to make of it. After 
the’ toil’ of: years’ to little profit, he now 


wakes't ito find himself growing rich. 


- We rejoice in this increasing wealth of 
those who coiistitute the bone and sinew of 
the land, and trust it may please a bene- 


| ficent Providence still to pour his bounties 
into. their, baskets and ‘storehouses. Our 


only fear is that they may not, to the full 


extent, realize that. with gains, 


there should be a proportionately enlarged 


+} liberality. There is a great temptation to 
those who have been long accustomed to 


comparatively small net annual earnings, to 
continue the limited scale of benefice, adopt- 
ed in view of such receipts, when their 
circumstances have wholly changed. Large 
gettings have not been attended with large 
givings. According to the law, “To whom 


‘much is given, of them shall much be re- 


quired,” the donations of the agricultural 


classes, should now tell with a greatly increas- 


ed power on the treasuries of the Church in 
all her benevolent interests. God, who has 
given them fruitful fields and plentiful har- 
vests, lays a'claim upon @ due portion of the 
proceeda. He does. not bestow his gifts 
that he may encourage avarice and selfish- 
‘ness, but that he may develope the high and 
nobler qualities of an _* Christian 
generosity. 

__ The time of great prosperity is‘ often 
the occasion for trying men, that they 
may see what is in them. Some have 
flattered themselves, whilst contemplating 
the airy dreams of imaginative riches, that 
once master of such possessions, they would 
extend a liberal hand to every enterprise 
for good. If this dreamed-of wealth has 
not been attained, increased prosperity has 
been; and if with it there is no manifesta- 
tion of an enlarged benevolence, but little 
logic is required to reach the certain con- 
clusion, that no matter how much riches 
might abound, there would be no heart to 
use them aright. ‘He that is unfaithful in 
that which is least, is unfaithful in that 
which is much.” Christian liberality does 
not depend upon the extent of one’s means; 
it shows itself by using with true benefi- 
cence whatever we have, be it little or great. 
The man who will not be charitable with his 
thousand dollars, would not be with his hun- 
dred thousand. On the contrary, he would 
probably be less so, for as riches increase, 
the tendency grows stronger to set the heart 
upon them. Nothing but a fixed determi- 
nation to become more generous, as we be- 
come more prosperous, can resist their ab- 
sorbing power over the soul. One of the 
wealthiest and most generous men in our ac- 
quaintance, not long since said to us, ‘It is 
when men begin to get rich that they begin 
to hold ontotheir money. That is the time 
they begin to hoard.” Let farmers, as well 
as commercial men, remember this result of 
a rich man’s extensive, observations, and 
see that they guard against the evil. 

We may also remind the agricultural 
portion of professing Christians, too, of the 
strong tendency there has been to look to 
the towns and cities as the sources from 
which every benevolent cause must derive 
its principal revenue. There seems to be a 
vague impression on many minds that there 
are inexhaustible stores of wealth in every 
commercial community, and that all who 
are in want should go to them straightway, 
without even so much as taking the trouble 
to see what could be done at home. We 
have no doubt that people in very moderate 
circumstances in the cities might often be 
found giving their money to aid, indirect- 
ly at least, some wealthy farmer or planter, 
who, if he had exercised a similar liberality, 
would have rendered such a call unneces- 
sary, and who could buy out his benefactor 
an hundred times over. The time has 
come when the prosperous and immense 
agricultural interest of the country should 
awake to its proper share of responsibility 
and duty in replenishing the treasury of the 
Lord. In these times of abounding plenty 
let there be an abounding benevolence. 
‘«¢ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 


ABUSE OF A GOOD THING. 
HE efforts which have been made so 
extensively within late years, for the 
benefit especially of young men, are worthy 
ofall commendation. Christian associations, 
courses of sermons and lectures, reading 


rooms and libraries, cannot have failed to | 


elevate the intellectual and moral tone of 


that most important class. There may, | 


however, be incidental evils connected with 
the working even of these good things, 
which need to be guarded against. In the 
selection of libraries it is quite possible to 
make choice of works whose tendency will 
be to enervate the intellectual, and deprave 
the moral man. Shelves filled with the 
trashy light literature of the day, will prove 
sources of corruption instead of profit. It 
is not at all impossible, too, to convert read- 
ing rooms and libraries into places for loung- 
ing and frittering away precious hours, 
which would be much better expended in 
some useful employment, or in the family 
circle. If such institutions are made the 
occasion for weakening the ties of home, 
and leading to habits of idleness, they will 
prove curses instead of blessings. 

Our attention has been called to this sub- 
ject by hearing that in some instances where 
libraries have been established by worthy 
young men, who have also adopted other 
commendable methods for the improvement 
of themselves and their associates, they have 
been made the means of habitual and sys- 


‘tematic Sabbath-breaking, by being kept 


open on the Lord’s day. As the library is 
a convenient place of resort for those who 
are at leisure on Sunday, young men are in 
this manner led to congregate there, and 
not only to spend the sacred hours unpro- 
fitably, but are actually induced to absent 
themselves from the house of God, rather 


than leave the company of their pleasant. 


conipanions. Where this is the case, we 
haye no hesitation in saying that it would 


have been far better to have dispensed with 
all the good derived from. the library, than 
‘to purchase it at the expense of the highest 


spiritual and eternal interests. Giving up 
the house of God, and Sabbath-breaking is 


too dear a price to pay, even for an enlarged 


his. rapidly ac-.. 


a welfare of young men, 


kind, judicious advice and 
would probably be sufficient ‘to lead! the 
parties interested to see’ the impropriety of 
their course, and to abandon it. organi- 
zation or instrumentality can be of real 
value, which is not based ‘upon a sacred re- 
for all the. 


NEWSPAPER WRITING. 


Ove friends who may may wish to make them- 
selyes useful ¢hrough the preas, will 
find the columns of the Presbyterian a suita- 
ble vehicle for their best efforts. Our wide- 
spread, circle of readers. embraces a large 
share of the best educated and most intelli- 
gent people in the land. It is no small 
matter to be able to speak to so many lead- 
ing minds in the various sections of our 
country. An immensely larger congrega- 
tion than any minister preaches to is here 
accessible. There is ample stimulus to all 
who can wield the pens of ready and effec- 
tive writers, to avail themselves of this me- 
thod of usefulness. Newspaper articles are 
not necessarily the ephemeral things they 
are sometimes reckoned to be. Several of 


the most popular and useful religious vol-. 


umes now in circulation were originally 
published as articles in religious journals. 

Two books, which have been very favour- 
ably received within the last two years, ap- 
peared first as contributions to the columns 
of the Presbyterian. We do not wish it to 
be thought, however, that it is best for 
writers to aim at book-making when writing 
for the hebdomadal press. Serial articles 
can only be popular and successful when 
the topic is of unusual interest, or the writ- 
ing remarkably attractive. Short, pithy, 
practical pieces, incidents in pastoral life, 
brief narratives, &c. will always be read, 

and will usually be copied into other papers, 
until they shall have reached hundreds of 
thousands of readers. We shall be glad to 
be instrumental in giving currency to much 
talent which we are sure now lies dormant 
in our Church, and which, if once developed 
and properly used, would prove an invaluable 


blessing. Those who undertake to write, 


however, must study directness and com- 
pactness, and, omitting unnecessary intro- 
ductions, come directly to the point, say 
what they have to say in the fewest possible 
well chosen words, and stop when they are 
done. 


— 


THINGS IN NEW YORK. 


HE city of New York, during the last two 
weeks, has had on its holiday attire, and 
presented its usual contrasts of splendour 
and squallor; of overgrown wealth and abject 
poverty; of magnificent equipages sweeping 
down the great thoroughfares, and of half- 
clad beggars, soliciting the charity of each 
passer-by ; of honest industry returning 
from its daily toil to make its household 
glad, and of vice flaunting out its shame, 
and wooing the unwary to its gates of death. 
Thousands of dram-shops in the two cities 
are busy in their work of ruin, and their 


fruits are apparent in brutal outrages, sav- | 


age assaults, and an increasing number of 
murders. In the case of one large class in 
this city, the declaration of inspired wisdom 
is abundantly verified that “wicked men 
and seducers shall wax worse and worse.” 

Amid all these elements of poverty and 
vice, Christian benevolence is actively at 
work. The results of efforts among the 
poor and hitherto greatly neglected portions 
of the city were, perhaps, never more cheer- 
ing. Many of the churches have one or 
more mission schools under their care, 
which are silently accomplishing a most 
blessed work. In them may be found, 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, as faithful and 
efficient teachers, the members of some of 
the most wealthy and distinguished fami- 
lies, who are willing to contribute not alone 
their money, but their own personal influ- 
ence and efforts to the work of doing good 
to the poor. If those who love to throw 
out their insinuations against the efficiency 
of the Church as to all practical efforts for 
the amelioration of existing evils, were but 
to acquaint themselves with the facts, they 
would find that while Protestantism by no 
means comes up fully to the measure of: its 
power and duty in this respect, it is far in 
advance of what Popery and infidelity com- 
_— are accomplishing in the same direc- 

on 

Our Sisters of Charity do not deem it ne- 
cessary to put on a conspicuous uniform when 
they go about their-works of mercy, nor do 
they choose to question the scriptural autho- 
rity of the declaration that “marriage is 
honourable in all,”’ and so shut themselves 
up in cells and cheerless prisons; but cheer- 
fully fulfilling their duties as sisters, and 
wives, and mothers, remember the poor 
also, and in their quiet and unobtrusive 
walks of usefulness carry joy and blessings 
to many a dwelling which, but for them, 
would be the abode of poverty and want. 

Winter in earnest is now upon the city. 
The ggorm of last Saturday was the severest 
experienced for many years. The churches 


-felt its effects, especially in the morning 


service. Early in the day many of the 
streets were almost impassable. For those 
who are fond of preaching to the times, a 
most appropriate text would have been, 
‘He sendeth forth his ice like morsels: 
who can stand before his cold?” 

New Year’s day passed off with its usual 
festivities, which form one of the peculiar 
institutions of the descendants of the Knick- 
erbockers, and which have never found a 
full growth in any other soil than this. 
The day is wholly given up to calls. All 
business is suspended. Wall street is de- 
serted. The Bulls and the Bears meet 
together in harmony. Old acquaintances 
are revived, and forgotten friends are re- 
visited. The parishioner returns the calls 
of his pastor, who for that day remains at 
home. Ruling e'ders and other members 
of the Church search out their friends who 
meet around the same table. Superinten- 
dents call upon their teachers, and pass with 
each a few words of kindness. From morn- 
ing until late evening the whole city is a 
scene of pleasure, hilarity, and cheerful 
greetings. But one evil is incident to all 
this, and that the wine cup, which too often 
finds its place among the refreshments which 
are bountifully furnished. That custom of 
hospitality «“were better in the breach than 
in the observance.” New Year would be 
happier to many a family but for this usage 
of fashionable society. 

Speaking of visits, the Presbytery of 
Nassau has inaugurated its newly begun 
episcopacy by a series of visitations, which 
have thus far proved most acceptable to the 
churches. Following the aposéolical, and 
not the prelatical form of “confirming the 
churches,”’ they send forth their ministers 
in company, as Paul and Silas went toge- 
ther. The committee hold usually two ser- 
vices, afternoon and evening, and after 
finding out from the pastor and others the 
state of religion, sometimes by a series of 
questions, give such advice and counsel as 
they deem fitting to the wants of the peo- 
ple. In the evening service there is usual- 
y preaching by one of the committee. By 


| ect their faces against them. Tile 
the death of the excellent and 


-gainly gesticulations. In no other thing, 


-racterized these deficiencies in our young 


pressions of religion wholly at variance with 


‘other delusions, which tax human faith 


ES} 


upoli 

tad are hence congenial 
by 

‘Qnion. mn | 
become guilty of enormous 
vices, be led into the wildest extravagancies, | 
ahd have their réason utterly dethroned, is 
what might havé been anticipated. They, 
them | by aninevitable consequence, fall under the 


righteous retributions of God. Thus it is 
that delusion and fanaticism are never the 


are happy ‘Bee this 
ster Church of New York, made vacant aoe 


Little, have/at I 
week. Mr. Kennedy comes among 


with every promise of am esrnest 
ministry; and we wish him abundant tokens 


consequential on its rejection, and the adop- 
tion’ in its place of some wild chimera, which 
has nothing of religion but its na me. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FOR 1856. 


; wr the close of the present year will 
terminate a quarter of a century of 

the existence of the Presbyterian. In view 
of the services this journal has rendered the 
Church, and of the warm expressions of 
approbation we are constantly receiving from 
all quarters, we would suggest to our nu- 
merous friends that they celebrate our en- 
trance on a new quarter century by a special 


DELIVERY OF SERMONS,” 


T a meeting of the Presbytery of Phila- 
Gelphia, held during the past week, 

the examination of candidates for the min- 
istry led to an interesting discussion’on the 
too frequent deficiency of theological stu- 
dents in elocution, or in the graces of man- 
ner so important in the delivery of sermons 
to make them effective. A sermon may be 
faultless in style and rich in matter, and yet 
utterly fail in interesting the attention of an 
auditory from the mismanagement of the 
voice and the ungracefulness of the manner. 
A voice may have, naturally, sufficient com- 
pass and melody, and from disregard to in- 
flexion and emphasis, may fatigue and pain 
by its monotony. The person of a preacher 
may be good, and yet he may cause the 
hearer to avert his eyes, to shut out his un- 


readers. Probably each of our present sub- 
scribers could send us 4t¢ least one new name, 
and most of them could with ease secure 
several. A very little effort, simultaneously 
made at this time, might add thousands to 
our list, and thus introduce into as many 
families a means of much needed informa- 
tion, and of various and permanent good. 
In order to present inducements for a special 
effort, we offer the following 
SPECIAL TERMS. 

1. To any person who will send us the names 
of two new subscribers, at any time between this 
and the lst of February, 1856, together with $6, we 
will send receipts for the two subscribers, and also 
for his own paper for one year. 

2. To any person who will send a club of five 
new subscribers and Ten Dollars, between this and 
February Ist, 1856, or add that number to any exist- 
ing club, and remit the money for the same, we will 
send the paper one year free of charge. 

3. To any person who will send a club of ten 
new subscribers, forwarding Twenty Dollars for the 
same between this and February Ist, 1856, we will 
furnish two copies of the paper free of charge for 
one year, addressing the duplicate to any person he 
may select. 

These terms, it will be remembered, are 
only for this special occasion, and to such 
as may make an effort between this and the 
entrance on the new year. 

On reference to the General Terms on the 
fourth page, it will be secu that when the 
paper is taken in the largest clubs, it comes 
to subscribers at the very low price of about 
$1.80 a year. 

PRESENTS TO Pastors.—We have been 
much pleased to observe the numerous in- 
stances in which the late gift season has 
been the occasion for valuable donations 
from churches to their pastors. The greatly 
enhanced cost of living has rendered it 
necessary that in many cases the salary 
should be supplemented; and where this is 
not required, the people who have themselves 
been prospered, have felt it a privilege and 
pleasure to transfer a small portion of their 
gains to him, to whose faithful labours they 
are indebted for the richest spiritual bless- 


ings. 


perhaps, do students of theology commit so 
grievous a mistake as in neglecting~elocu- 
tion. The most efficient preachers, such as 
Whitefield and Summerfield, were certainly 
not superior to many of our young preach- 
ers in the art of composing sermons, while, 
by their skill in the management of the 
voice, and by their inimitable powers of elo- 
cution, they could hold an audience breath- 
less, and make them eagerly drink in the 
truth they had to present. Oratory is a 
study, and from inattention to it many of our 
young preachers, otherwise well instructed, 
sink into obscurity, and become com 
tively useless. ‘Their logical skill, their 
research, their carefully elaborated sermons, 
are most cruelly victimized by their total 
inaptitude to give the truth the denefit of a 
good manner. Years ago we urged the ne- 
cessity of providing our theological schools 
with Professors of Elocution; our conviction 
of this necessity is deepened every year. 
~The deficiencies to which we have referred 
are matters of every day and common re- 
mark. Attention is imperatively demanded 
to some suitable remedy. An intelligent 
layman, during the discussion in Presby- 
tery, with great earnestness expressed the 
mind of the laity on this subject. He cha- 


preachers as truly deplorable; he regarded 
them as wholly unfit to gain the attention 
of an, audience, and most emphatically and 
truly remarked, that they could scarcely 
read a chapter in the Bible so as to make it 
intelligible and interesting to a congrega- 
tion. Unless some remedy is applied, the 
Presbyterian pulpit will lose the respect of 
the public. It is utterly idle to depreciate 
the advantages of manner, by saying the 
truth is the efficient agent, when that truth 
is so carelessly delivered as to be scarcely 


intelligible. v4 We hope that such examples may be fol- 
a lowed. All pastors are by no means so fa- 
FAN ATICISM. voured. We could mention instances in 


which pastors of large, wealthy congrega- 
tions have been compelled, year after year, 
to supplement an inadequate salary from 
their own private means; and where they 
were even allowed to pay out of their own 
pockets the heavy cost of recuperating 
health, broken down in the service of men, 
the annual income of some one of whom 
would have largely exceeded the pastor’s 
. whole earthly possessions. We trust a better 
spirit is arising in the churches, and that 
the people will begin practically to show 
that they regard the eee as worthy of 
his hire. 

In urging the privilege ‘aia duty of con- 
gregations to their pastors, we are most spe- 
cially interested in the case of country min- 
isters, whose salaries are generally small, 
and their families large. If the season for 
gifts has passed, it might be well for 
churches which have neglected this duty, 
still to remember in some substantial way 
those who are over them in the Lord. , 

SuDDEN DEaTH oF A THEOLOGICAL Stv- 
DENT.—In one of our exchange papers we 
find the following afflictive announcement: 
Mr. William Alcorn, a native of Ireland, 
but recently from Princeton, New Jersey, 
and a young gentleman of high promise as 
a student of theology, in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of Columbia, South 
Carolina, dropped suddenly dead on the 
streets of that city on the Ist inst. 


YEVERAL murders have recently been 
perpetrated in Connecticut, under re- 
markable circumstances. The ‘murderers 
were impelled, not by the hope of plunder 
or the desire of revenge, but by a delusion, 
the result of previous fanaticism, or, as we 
may suppose, an insanity induced by im- 


God’s written word. On the occurrence 
of such events, men of the world gravely 
shake their heads, and conclude that they 
are happily free from religious trammels 
which are attended with such melancholy 
fruits; and the advocates of Popery exult- 
ingly point to them as the natural conse- 
quences of Protestantism! The absurdity 
of such conclusions must at once be obvious. 
If there was-any thing in the religion of the 
gospel, or in the Protestant view of it, which 
afforded the slightest license to crime, the 
inference would be justified; or if correct 
and rational views of religion had any ten- 
dency to unsettle reason and promote fana- 
ticism, it might still be legitimate to associ- 
ate it with such results. When, however, 
we can detect nothing in the principles of 
the Protestant, or, in other words, the Bible, 
faith, which is not eminently reasonable, 
and alike honourable to God and benevolent 
to man, we may justly spurn such charges. 
With how much justice might these charges 
be retorted! Among men of the world, who 
boast their exemption from all religious 
prepossessions, we hear of murders, rob- 
beries, piracies, and such like crimes, with- 
out number; and what is more, these are 
legitimate fruits of their reckless disregard 
of the restraints of religion. The man who 
has no reverence for God, regards the Chris- 
tian system, so pure in its ethics and bene- 
volent in its spirit, as a cunningly devised 
fable, and being neither animated bythe 
hopes of heaven or restrained by the terrors 
of hell, is just the one who might be ex- 
pected to perpetrate the worst crimes. And 
on the other hand, when Popery is avowedly 
intolerant, the enemy of religious freedom, 
a trafficker in vices by its doctrine of priestly 
absolution and forgiveness for a pecuniary 
consideration, we are not surprised that it 
should have instigated the wholesale mur- 
ders-of the Waldenses, the treacherous mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s, and the fiendish 
cruelties of the Inquisition. In both these 
cases we have the manifest relation of cause 
and effect. No such connection, however, 
can be justly alleged between vice and jrre- 
gularity of any kind and the _pure precepts 
of the gospel. Fanaticism is a thing by 
itself. It may, it is true, fasten itself upon 
the skirts of any system, however unexcep- 
tionable. Politics, literature, benevolence, 
religion, may alike suffer from fanaticism, 
of which they are not the cause, but mere 
occasion. 

It is curious to note, that when fanaticism 
assumes the garb of religion, it is always as- 
sociated with extreme ignorance. Its exist- 
ence proves that the natural man feels, in 
some, measure, the necessity of some reli- 
gion, and it alike proves that in making a 
choice, he is always more ready to embrace 
error than truth. The religion of Jesus 
Christ is sustained by every species of evi- 
dence of an external and internal kind, and 
where it is permitted to have sway, it not 
only renders men better, but happier, re- 
straining vice, promoting virtue, mitigating 
the ills of this life, and affording the most 
consolatory hopes of a future and more ex- 
alted existence; and yet with what aversion 
is it regarded by the multitude, and how 
few, comparatively, are willing to place 
themselves under its control! A lawless and 
unregenerate nature spurns its restraint and 
despises its promises. And yet the very 
men who are incredulous when its claims 
are urged, are ready to embrace the Mor- 
mon delusion, without a single evidence of 
divine original, and with unmistakable evi- 
dence of its devilish origin; and so called 
Spiritualism, with its mechanical prodigies 
and its silly pretensions of holding converse 
with departed spirits. These and various 


INTERESTING LEcTURE.—The Rev. Mr. 
Arthur, one of the Irish Wesleyan delegates, 
by request, delivered a very excellent lec- 
ture on Systematic Benevolence, in Concert 
Hall, Philadelphia, on the evening of the 3d 
inst., to a large and intelligent audience. 
George H. Stuart, Esq., was called to the 
chair, and the meeting having been opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Robert Steel, D.D., 
the Rev. Mr. Jenkins, in some appropriate 
remarks, introduced Mr. Arthur. The lec- 
ture was a calm, scriptural, and logical dis- 
cussion of the obligations of all Christians, 
to give not less than one-tenth of their gross 
annual income, to purposes of benevolence. 
The theme is one on which all branches of 
the Church need to be thoroughly stirred 
up. We are persuaded that in no one de- 
partment of duty is there a more marked, 
universal, and lamentable deficiency. The 
measure of giving is wretchedly below that 
which is demanded, but little system pre- 
vails on the subject, and the whole matter is 
regarded as, to a great extent, an optionary 
thing. Were the principles inculcated so 
forcibly by Mr. Arthur, universally adopted, 
a new and brighter era would soon dawn on 
the Church and the world. 

At the conclusion of the lecture the 
thanks of the meeting, on motion of the 
Rev. Dr. Brainerd, were returned to Mr. 
Arthur, and a committee appointed to so- 
licit funds for the cause he represents. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN.—We have re- 
ceived the first number of this paper, edited 
by the Rev. Drs. Hoge and Moore of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. It is about the same size 
of its predecessor, the Watchman and Ob- 
server, but improved as to appearance and 
substantial merits. We hope it will accom- 
plish a good work in the South and else- 
where, and secure a large circulation. 


Crclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. George Marshall has accepted an 
invitation to the Rock church, Cecil county, 
Maryland. Correspondents will please address 
him at Fair Hill, Cecil county, Maryland. 

The post office of the Rev. W. H. Crane is 
changed from Bainbridge, Georgia, to Talla- 
hassee, Florida, he having become stated sup- 
ply of Iamonia church in connection with that 
of Damascus. 

The Rey. Lowman Hawes has accepted a 
unanimous call from the Presbyterian church 
at Beloit to become their pastor. His post 
office address is Beloit, Wisconsin. 

The Rev. W. E. Baker, late of Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, has sailed for California, where 
he expects to spend some months. His post 


effort to extend still further the circle of our } 


| favour. 


infinitely more than the Christian system, ! office will be Sacramento city, California. 


Some time ago, our 
«Students of ’—who are very apt 
to be carried away by striking providential 
oceurrences, if they seem to countenance 
their “private interpretation” of unfulfilled 
predictions—saw, in the siege of Sebasto- 
pol, the battle of Armageddon, which - was 


to introduce the «end of this dispensation.” | 


by readers, 
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organized as in other p 
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preaching stations are multiplied, soon to 


be converted, into churches; and schools, 


scriptural and industrial to feed them, while 


Dr. Cumming was of the number, and he-} they improve the temporal condition of the 


found in etymology a corroboration of his 
conjecture; Sebastopol and Armageddon, 
according to him, being of kindred meaning 
in their respective languages. Mr. Fleury, 
a Dublin clergyman, hardly less popular in 
his own circle, or less famed for giving ut- 
terance to. daring predictions founded on 
the supposed accordance of remarkable 
events with certain prophecies, had before 
seen, in the invasion of Turkey by the Czar, 
the commencement of the irruption of Gog 
and Magog into Palestine, and the prospec- 
tive re-establishment of the Jews in the 
Holy Land. 

But the progress of the war, and the un- 
certainty as to its results, is casting into 
oblivion these rash guesses ; and the “signs 
of the times” are fixing the minds of the 
thoughtful upon the general state of things 
in these old countries, and leading them to 
the wiser course—of regarding particular 
occurrences only as illustrative of the ten- 
dency of things in general to the accom- 
plishment of the prophecies regarding the 
<< downfall ofthe Eastern and Western Anti- 
christ,” and’ the introduction of the full 
glories of «the Mediator’s kingdom.” In 
such a view, the state of the Papacy, and 
its relations to ‘‘the kings of the earth,’’ as 
well as its condition in its own territories, 
as its influence in remoter regions, must 
always command primary interest. , 


SINGULAR CONTRAST BETWEEN POPERY AT 
HOME AND ABROAD. 

It is not a little remarkable, that while 
the Pope is, in his own territories, the 
weakest of sovereigns, and the most hated 
by his subjects, so that left to himself and 
to. the tender mercies of those he rules, 
neither his life nor his throne would be 
worth six months purchase, two of the 
mightiest powers are vieing in 
His obligations 


who restored him to his 
him on it. And now he has demanded 
from Austria, and obtained a Concordat, 
giving to him and his clergy, and the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, and canons, 
by which they govern powers and immuni- 
ties—immunities for themselves, and powers 
over both rulers and subjects, such as would 
hardly have been accorded in the dark ages, 
and which no one thought would have been 
asked or given in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. And this, at a time when 
Spain and Sardinia have rebelled against | 
the monstrous claims and exactions of the 
Pope and his clergy, and incurred excom- 
munication in consequence. 

But it is the rulers, not the people—the 
rulers who keep the people in abject sub- 
mission, through the instrumentality df the 
clergy, and whose wielding of the tremen- 
dous powers with which superstition has in- 
vested them, is the price they pay for those 
extraordinary concessions to those extrava- 
gant claims. Wheneverthere arises even the 
shadow of constitutional freedom, and the 
people’s voice is heard, however feebly, as in 
Sardinia and Spain, there is resistance to 
these unhallowed assumptions. Thus the 
Papacy and civil despotism support one an- 
other; and, sustained by despots, for their 


own purposes, it is scarcely wonderful that 
the arrogance of Rome should swell in pro- 


portion as her real power over the people de- 
clines ; and that on the eve of her downfall 
she should exclaim, «I sit as a queen, and 
am no widow, and shall see no sorro 
But, “therefore, shall her plagues come 
upon her in one day;” for enlightenment, 
by the intercourse of nations, education, and 
above all the gospel of Christ, unfolding her 
errors, absurdites, and enormities, ‘the 
kings of the earth shall hate her, eat her 
flesh, and burn her with fire.” 


DISSATISFAGTION WITH SPIRITUAL AND 
CIVIL DESPOTISM. 


At this moment all accounts conspire in 
giving certainty to the information—those 
from the votaries of Rome lamenting it as 
age of indifferentism and infidelity ;” 
those from other quarters ascribing it to the 
silent but widespread influence of the Bible, 
and the preaching of the gospel. There is 
universal dissatisfaction with the teaching 
and ordinances of Rome—quite as much, 
and that is saying a great deal—as with the 
civil administration of Emperors, Dukes, 
and Kings. There are, no doubt, multi- 
tudes whom Rome has made infidels, as well 
as absolutism has made them haters of ty- 
ranny, and who have no religion, nor any 
very rational views of civil government. 
But there are multitudes of those who not 
only hate Rome, but who know and love 
Christ—who, while subject to the powers 
that be, long for a government under which 
they can speak and act freely as Christians. 
Because these two classes have something 
in common, the Papists and the despots try 
to confound them. But the simple-minded, 
humble worsbippers—the Madiais and the 
Cecchettis, and thousands of others scattered 
over Italy and Austria—have no part with 
the Mazzinis and Kossuths. But should 
the war widen its area—should the Poles, 
Hungarians, and Italians get the opportu- 
nity, and embracing it strike for freedom, 
and resuscitate the ‘ nationalities,” these— 
aided by countries who have long enjoyed 
the light and freedom of genuine Christi- 
anity—would diffuse the truth and power 
of the gospel, when, «preached with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven,’ it 
should have “ free course and be glorified.” 


HOW ROMANISM IS MET IN IRELAND. 

There was a time when the Established 
Church of Ireland was asleep. She was 
regarded as a kind of outfield, into which 
those fit for nothing else were sent to graze. 
The bishops were appointed for their “ as- 
cendancy” opinions; they hated evangelical 
doctrine and spiritual religion as «« Method- 
ism.”” The parochial clergy were like the 
bishops; and, except a “ wild” curate, or a 
fanatical” minister of a ‘ proprietory 
chapel,” would much rather have seen their 
flocks go to “‘ mass” than be troubled with 
‘‘enthusiastic nonsense.” At the same 
time “ New-light,”’ which is another name 
for Arian or Arminian darkness, reigned in 
the Presbyterian Church; while the Seced- 
ers were too much occupied with their own 
controversies to think of «the regions be- 
yond them.”’ 

All this time the itp rang with con- 
troversy; and while the priests preached 
nothing else, they could point, in confirma- 
tion of their arguments, to the practical 
working of Protestantism around them, in 
a careless and ungodly ministry, a licen- 
tious and tyrannical gentry, and an ignorant 
and bigotted irreligious commonalty. All 
this, with intermarriages and a_ spurious 
liberality, so swelled the Roman Catholic 
Church that the wonder is, not that Pro- 
testantism did not grow, but that it existed. 
NEW ENERGY IN THE PRESBYTERIAN AND 

ESTABLISHED CHURCHES. 


All is changed. The Presbyterian body 


rone, and keeps |: 


people. 

And the Established Church is revived. 
Her clergy are alive, and her missions are 
carried on upon a gigantic scale, especially 
in those districts where the union of pa- 
rishes, to make a splendid income for some 
worthless scion of nobility, had left the few 
Protestants without the means of grace, till 
they disappeared altogether. Now the Pro- 
testant places of worship, and school-rooms, 
and court houses, and ball rooms, and every 
place that can be got to preach in—and, 
when none can be got, the street or the 
field, ring with the controversy. And the 
priests, finding discussion lead to inquiry, 
have taken to the multiplication of devo- 
tions. 

ROMANISTS CONVERTED. 
But multitudes of the descendants of those 
who had been perverted have returned, and 
multitudes of Romanists have embraced 
Protestantism and have joined them. And 
now the Island is one scene of conflict, in 
which the gospel, in every form in which it 
can be applied—from the pulpit, the plat- 
form, the press, publicly and from house. to 
house, in the form of discussion, and in 
that of simple statement and affectionate 
appeal—is contending with Romanism, in 
all the plausibility of its time-honoured er- 
rors, with all the sense-captivating gor- 
geousness of its pompous celebrations. It 
has much to contend against, from past 
negligence and an unchristian establishment, 
besides the errors and observances of a sys- 
tem so congenial to the darkened, intellect. 
and corrupted heart of fallen man. But it 
has succeeded, is conquering, and will be 
victorious. It is God’s work, carried on 
by his people, by means of his gospel, un- 
der the power of his Spirit, the sole depen- 
dence of the agents, and his glory, in the 
salvation of souls, the sole end sought. 
Scopas. 


For-the Presbyterian. 


NEWSPAPER RN OTORIETY. 


Messrs. Editors—I be beg leave, as one of 
your numerous readers, to enter my protest 
against the custom which seems to be be- 
coming so universal, of publishing compli- 
mentary resolutions, &c. in our religious 
journals. No pastor can now give up his 
charge, but that the public from one end of 
the land to the other, must be informed how 
much his dear people loved him; how sorry 
they are to part with him; how sure they 
are that they ‘“ne’er shall see his like 
again,’ and so on. Now, Messrs. Editors, 
it is no use to try to throw dust in our_ eyes 
by all this fine talking. It is well known 
to the readers-of your columns that in nota 
few of these cases, the pastor has been shuf- 
fled off by his people, and that the string 
of resolutions is a plaster to cover over and 
heal up the sore place their unkindness has 
made on his sensibilities. If ministers are 
really as deserving as such documents re- 
present them to be, the fact will not long 
remain unknown; and if they are not, the 
longest series of resolutions will not enhance 
their real value. Moreover, complimentary 
resolutions have become so much a matter 
of course, that nobody reads them. They 
are just so much useless lumber, occupying 
space which might be much better em- 
ployed. 

If you will permit me to say it, I fear 
semé of the ministry have a weakness for 
seeing their names in print. If their people 
give them so much as a plumb-pudding, or 
a pair of shoes for one of the children, they 
would fain have the fact paraded before 
a hundred thousand eyes. I have often 
wondered how it is that the names of some 
of the clergy are continually in print, when 
those of others of equal standing and merits, 
to say the least, are rarely ever mentioned. 
Perhaps some who are behind the scenes 
could explain the mystery. I have heard it 
said that ministers sometimes give a hint to 
one or more of their prominent members, 
when they think the trumpet ought to be 
blown, and that the blast always forthwith 
goes reverberating through the land.. Can 
this be so? HuMILIty. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN INTERESTING ANNIVERSARY. 


Messrs. Editors—On the afternoon of the 
first Sabbath in this year, the Sabbath-schools 
connected with the Spring Garden ar 
Philadelphia, held their anniversary. 
occasion was one of very uncommon sheen: 
est. In spite of the deep snow the large 
church was nearly filled, and for two hours 
the congregation participated in the varied 
exercises of the occasion with unabated in- 
terest. It was in itself.an interesting sight 
to see so venerable a man of God as the pas- 
tor of the church, Rev. John McDowell, D.D. 
who for more than fifty-one years has sus- 
tained the pastoral office, presiding at such 
a meeting, and addressing the large number 
of children present (among whom were five 
of his own grand seit with the affection 
of a father. An admirable report was read 
by the Superintendent, Mr. Willard M. 
Rice, which presented interesting statistics 
of the condition of the Sabbath-schools, and 
some excellent thoughts on the importance 
of thorough Catechetical training among the 
scholars. An address was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Rogers, pastor of the Seventh 
church, Philadelphia, who was present by 
invitation, which was listened to by the 
children and audience with deep interest. 
After the address, seventy-three handsome 
Bibles were presented by the pastor to 
as many Sabbath-school children, as # pre- 
mium for correct recitation of the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism before the session of the 
church. In each of these Bibles, the name 
of the individual receiving it was written by 
the pastor, with a statement of the cause of 
its presentation. This part of the exercises 
was by no means the least interesting, not 
only to those who received these premiums, 
but to the congregation at large. The sing- 
ing of appropriate hymns by the children 
added much to the pleasure of the occasion. 
From all the proceedings of this meeting, it 
was evident that the Sabbath-schools of the 
Spring Garden church are in a very flour- 
ishing state, and that they receive a large 
share of the regards and labours of the pastor, 
ruling elders, and members of the church. 
Kight of the scholars during the past year 
have been received into the communion of 
the church. There are also three young 
men, lately the subjects of God’s converting 
grace, in the school, who have devoted them- 
selves to the work of the gospel ministry. 
We should rejoice if such a pleasant and 
hopeful state of things could be reported 
from all our Sabbath-schools. We congratu- 
late the pastor and session of the Spring 
Garden church on the tokens of the Divine 
favour which they have received in their 
Sabbath-schools daring, the past year, and 
express our hope that the opening year will 
be marked by their continued and increased 
enjoyment of the presence of God in this 
most valuable and interesting institution. 
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Church and nay exit be 
es of the Continent; of this Calvin’s cor- 
respondence would be the proof.~ It might, 
I think, be of advantage at the present 


moment to draw the bond loser and though 


not an-habitual correspondent of the Record, 
allow me to call the attention of read- 


ers to the important work now publishing, 
the Correspondence of Calvin; which should 
equally interest Protestants over 
world. 


CALVIN’S REQUEST. OF. BEZA. 


There are some wills the intentions of 
which are only carried out centuries after 
the death of the testator. The following ia 
an instance. A few days before he ex 
pired, in 1564, Calvin was in his library 
with Theodore ‘ee Beza, and, showing ‘him 
the immense correspondence he had kept , 
up, for above a quarter of a century, with 
the most evangelical Christians and the 
highest personages of Europe, to 
him to publish it for the Church’s: instruo- 
tion. This wish of the dying Reformer was 
but tardily and partially accomplished in 
the sixteenth century; but a literary, man 
and a Christian of our days, Mr. Jules: Bon- 
net, Docteur és Lettres, haa undertaken, 
after the lapse of three hundred. years, to 
fulfil Calvin’s wish; and five years spent in 
travelling in Switzerland, i in France, and in 
Germany, careful studies and researches in 
the libraries of these. different countries, 
have enabled him to form a collection which 
will throw a fresh light on the history of the 
Reformation. This correspondence, which 
terminates only on Calvin’s death-bed, em- 
braces every period of his life, and contains 
at the same time the familiar effusions of 
friendship, grave theological statements, 
and elevated views of the polities of Pro- 
testantism. We see in it the Reformer re- 
proving, with all respect and dignity, the 
Queen of Navarre, Marguerite de Valois, 
sister of Francis I., exhorting the young 
King of England, Edward VL., as a Chris- 
tian Mentor speaking te his Telemachus, 
conversing with Melanecthon,; Bullinger, 
Knox, Condé, Coligny, the Duchess.of Fer- 
rara, daughter of Louis XII., Jeanne d’ 
Albret, mother of Henry IV., we see him 
withstanding libertines, strengthening mar- 
tyrs, upholding all the churches. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


This correspondence is published in Paris 

in the original languages; the two volumes 
containing the French letters have a 

at Megeneis and Co.’s; they will be Tene 
later by the four volumes of the Latin cor- 
respondence. But, at the same time, an 
English edition is published by Thomas 
Constable and Co. of Edinburgh, and the 
first volume has just appeared. The English 
publication is, in some respects, superior to 
the French. In the first instance, whilst in 
France there are two series, one in French, 
the other in Latin, so that neither presents 
in a complete manner Calvin’s letters, the 
English edition offers us these letters united 
in one series, according to their.chronologi- 
cal order. I regret that for the Frenc 
edition the same method has not been fol- 
lowed. And, further, the English edition 
presents an accurate and biographical index, 
placing at once before our eyes all the fea- 
tures of the Reformer’s history. . 


IMPORTANCE OF THIS PUBLICATION. 


This important publication appears to me 
a remarkable event in the history of the 
Church and of theology. As documents, 
these letters will compel the odious calum- 
hies which have been circulated to yield to 
the impartial witness of truth. We shall 
learn from Calvin’s own mouth what his 
thoughts, wishes, and pursuits were, and we 
shall find in his most familiar writings the 
secret of the revolution of which he was, in 
this world, the instrument. Certainly Lu- 
ther is the first Reformer; but if Luther. 
laid the foundation, Calvin built thereon. 
If, on the one hand, we consider the Luther- 
an Reformation imperfect in some respects, 
and, on the other, the Calvinistic imperfect 
also, I agree to it; but powerful, more com- 
plete, better organized, and full‘ of action. 
If we compare the Lutheran nations of Ger- 
many, rich in intelligence, in missionary 
zeal, but who are still far from understand- 
ing and practising some questions, in par- 
ticular that of religious liberty, with the 
nations which have passed chiefly under 
Calvin’s influence—Holland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, the United States—these free people, 
some of whom stretch their sceptres over 
all seas and to the very extremities of the 
world, it is impossible not to perceive that 
Luther and Calvin are the greatest men of - 
modern times—the most eminent Chris- 
tians since St. Paul—at least if we consider 
their influence on the human mind. How, 
then, could we fail to study the familiar 
letters of Calvin, that most powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of the Lord. 


TESTIMONY OF THE LEADING FRENCH JOUR- 
NAL. 
This correspondence has already attract- 
ed the attention-of eminent men. In par- 
ticular the Paris Journal des Debats has de- 
voted an interesting article to the subject, 
from which we quote the following lines: . 
“Let us bring before our minds the state 
of excitement in which the ardent disciple 
of the Reformation (Calvin) must have 
lived, when from Paris, from Lyons, from 
Chambéry, he received tidings of the tor- 
tures endured by his co-religionists. His- 
tory has not sufficiently dwelt upon the 
atrocity of these tions, nor on the 
resignation, the courage, the serenity of the 
sufferers. There are there pages worthy of 
the early ages of the-Church; and Ido not 
doubt that a simple history, composed from 
the documents and the correspondence of 
the times of these sublime struggles, would 
equal in beauty the ancient martyrology. 
Calvin’s voice in these moments of trial at- 
tains a fulness and elevation truly marvel- 
lous. His letters to the martyrs of Lyons, 
of Chambéry, to the prisoners of Chatelet, 
appear an echo from the heroic days of . 
Christianity—pages from the. writings! of 
Tertullian and Cyprian. I confess that be- 
fore I was introduced by Mr. Bonnet to 
this sanguinary scene of martyrdom, I;had 
neither understood the nobleness of the vie- 
tims nor the cruelty of their executioners.” 


However, the author of the article from 
is a Roman 
Catholic, or rather # philosopher), is far 
from sympathising with Calvin; he is com- 
plaining of the Reformer’s intolerance, of 
his violent seal; he gives to prove it-some 
extracts. I ol quote myself this fragment 
from the Debats, since it concerns your 


country. 
Writing to the Regent of England dur- 
ing the minority of Edward VL: 

‘From what I hear, my Lord,’ says 
Calvin, ‘you -tave two sorte sorte of 
rebels who rise up against the King and, 
State: the first, fanatics, who. under colour 
of the gospel would put all in confysian ; 
rsevere 
rstitions of the antichrist of 


Rome. They ought to be put down Py the 


who has placed the King on tlie throws! 
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ness, without an immense loss of time, if it attempts 
to act. directly on the chaos of public affairs. Com- 
mittees are indispensable to study out the details, and 
so atrange and explain them that the collected body 
car readily understand and act. But the fate of an 


ry, and “Italy,” died at his residence in 
_He.had reached 
the great-age.of ninety-three years, having 
been born at. Newington Green, a village now 


Heavy gales had occurred in Great Britain, 
and numerous marine disasters have occur 
red upon the coast. As far as known no 
American vessels have been. The 
English papers contain a notice of the death 


ards:heresy, we must 
ing ‘to what is,done, when 
strength ofa 
“it two forces. 


with gold ‘or silver face, the hats beautiful with white 
- feathers, the insignia of knighthood, and whatever 
| else is worn by the representatives of foreign States. 


decided that no act of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Kansas can in way effect the dis- 
posal of the public lands, that being a matter 
over which Congress has exclusive control, and 


Cherry Tree Church, Pennsylvania, $50; for Pales- 
tine Mission, $50—Total, $328.50. 

8.. D, Powat, easurer, 
Rooms, Philadelphia, Jan. 8th, 1856. 


sician recommends the use of pomade of 
proto-sulphate of iron as a remedy for all 
those diseases or affections of the skin which 
in| their essence are secreting, and which 


Pare earce! | Gow of wes inted in s° | important measure often depends on the mode in | Swallowed up in London, in the year 1762. on in regard to | 
Calvin's and which the committee on presents it to | His grandfather was a ;” that | generally occur in lymphatic temperaments pres tee of Colonel late Member of Par- PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES: 
e force was excellent, I eit aséd tb come.’ The t Minister from | ‘2¢ House. The Speaker appoints the committees, | is to say, he lived at his ease, without a profes- | and constitutions. It is also stated that in | Department in its management of the public liament for the County of Lincoln, — gee ade . 
able, Eviginnd, Mt: Cranipton, wis dressed more plainly and thus, to some degree, indirectly influences the | sion or other business. His father, however, the disease known as pyrosis, wheij-it is un- | domain. his 
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Wie false doctrines, which attack the glory | were excluded, there were, some. apecial visitors | great, thoogh a popular. error, to suppose him one of the richest commoners, and much | or by disease of the liver, the most marked | Since the lst of January last there have been re dey, Sth dey of Febuary Steven 
Ged im Jesus Christ... Would:to God we that an organized Congress is not working seriously, the richest poet in- England. Denetis will follow the use of gallic acid. A.M, A. Di Stated Clerk. 
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faults commi e there. w ; | i » Pennsylvania, on t 
Pe ‘| dent the foreign Ministers is thing; not even so much as make haranguet, which | the Crimea appear to be preparing for s i aid of Denmark requests the governments inter- wary, 1856, at eleven A.M. A 


no one except the presiding officer pretends to notice, | Z2y Winter. The 90th regiment is getting pte ‘aon ee ested in the Sound dues questivn to postpone | 
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faith in direct manner. I know 


glmost only Lather who, on this point (reli- 
gious advance of his age. 
PPTIMATION OF CALVIN BY ENGLISH 
OHURCHMEN AND STATESMEN. 
Calvin's Jetters to the Protector, to King 
Edward,:and to others, show how much the 
Reformer of Geneva was then esteemed in 
England, by.the most eminent Churchmen 


xepetation; if the 


| better taste for great men to meet rather as gentle- 


quite informa]. It is justly regarded as in much 


men, than''as ceremonious grandees. 

At ‘twelve o'clock the doors of the Presidential 
Mansion were opened to the world. For several 
hours there was.a flow of visitors crowding in. Each 
shook hands with the President so soon as he could, 
then ‘after, perhaps, the exchange of a word or two 
with him, made way for others. All things passed 


no other work, however, than 
ments of the crowd.” bi as 
* Besides the Chief Magistrate, mast of those who 
fill high offices here opened their houses for “ recep- 
tions.” ‘The same was done by many who are not 
office-holders,,, It is becoming customary with ‘us to 
visit.. very extensively on New Year's day. Those 
who are much in society receive their acquaintances: 


to direct the move- 


and friends in large numbets. Heretofore it has | 


been the practice to provide costly entertainments 
for the visitors; but this year was signalized by a 
KH general omission of this bad practice, espe- 

lily so far as regards intoxicating drinks. A pub- 
lic premonition of this change was given by a com- 
munication printed in the’National Intelligencer. The 
reason assigned was‘ the manner in which their 
hospitalities were dbuzed by ill-behaved persons last 
year.” This reason, translated into plain English, 
means, I suppose, that sume. persons got drunk, or | 
at least acted asif they were so. It is cause for sur- 
prise that the danger of this was not perceived long 
ago. How is intoxication to be avoided hy those who 


They are engaged in the committee-rooms, digesting 
crude piles of legislative material, disentangling com-. 
plicated facts, scrutinizing evidence, and weighing 
thé relative values of conflicting claims. As a large 
proportion of the members of Congress act on one 
or the other of the committees, we may regard most. 
of them as “ doing the State some service” at times 
when the State does not know it. That ministers 
are idle except when they are preaching; that edi-. 


they make speeches or pass bills, are three vulgar 
fallacies which belong to the same category. 

On Saturday Mr. Brenton of Indiana, said that 
hereafter he would vote for whom he pleased, with- 
out regard to party arrangement. More than ninety 
efforts to elect the candidate of his party he regarded 
as enough to vindicate his own fidelity to their prin- 
ciples. If others will act as liberally, we may hope 
soon to have an organized Congress. . 

The churches here are, I believe, in the same gen- 
eral condition as for some time past. Within the 
pale of, our own denomination efforts are in opera- 
tion both for extension and for spiritual improve- 
ment. But I am not aware of any thing at this 
present time which requires special public notice. 
Could we have the powerful action of the Holy 
Spirit on our bearts, and on this community, it 
would remove the obstacles which now impede our | 
progress, and advance all our real interests beyond 
the utmost that our faith now ventures to look for. 


out a billiard table. Many of the regiments 
have established very fair messes. The 
light divisron has ordered out a pack of 
harriers. The Crimea is said to be a won- 
derful country for game, particularly hares,. 
woodcocks, and quails. 
merous, and are killed by the Zouaves for 
the sake of their skins. : 


one Edward Haydon, was tried at the Com- 
mission Court, Dublin, for an aggravated_ 
assault on one of the witnesses examined for 
the Crown at the recent trials. The prisoner 
was found guilty, but the jury strongly 
recommended the disciple to the mercy of 
the Court. 
tenced him to three months’ imprisonment 
and hard labour—a sentence which appeared 
to create great consternation amoung the 
sympathizers present. 


Te 


realizing considerably more than they antici- 


Foxes are very nu- | 


Baron Greene, however, sen- 


SALE or EccLEsIAsTICAL PRoPperTy.— 
lagraphic accounts from Madrid state 
that the sale of the ecclesiastical lands con- 
tinues very active, and that the State are 


pated from them. 
SINGULAR Paper MATERIALS.—In the 


Tae Monroe Docrrine.—The Washington 
National Intelligencer, in remarking upon the 
determination of Messrs. Cass, Clayton, and 
Seward, to assert, under certain contingencies, 
the cardinal points of the Monroe d@bctrine, 
says that that doctrine “was enunciated at 
least thirty-five years ago, and was designed 
but to apply to a particular state of circum- 
stances, which never arose. It was made in 


intended 
ance (which England refused to join) against 
aidjn in in re-subjugating her American 


“colonies. The Intelligencer adds After ly- 


ing dormant for thirty-five years, it is now in- 
timated it may be resuscitated, endorsed by 
Congress for the first time, and made a living 
principle of our government. It is to this 
grave feature of the debate that we wish to 
call the attention of the country, and submit 
to all reflecting mento consider the wisdom of 
such a course, and to well weigh the conse- 
quences to which it may lead.” 


-Marytanp Arrairs.—The Governor of Ma- 
ryland adds a ponderous message to the num- 
ber of other public documents which fill the 
newspapers at this period. The receipts into 
the State treasury were $1,553,705; expendi- 
tures, $1,175,581; leaving a balance of $378,- 

During the past two years there has 
been an absorption of $767,478.55 of the pub- 
lic debt by cancellation out of surplus in the 


Carcaco Fieet.—There are now laid up in 
winter quarters at Chicago two hundred and 
eighteen steamers and sail craft, representing 
carrying room for 60,000 tons, These ships 
and steamers all leave with full loads for East- 
ern ports in the spring. Pee 

GamBLInc IN New Yorx.—A short time 
since, the proprietors of several of the fashion- 


that they will be brought to trial in the course 
of a week or two. The principal witness is 
absent, but it is understood that he will ap- 

and testify at the proper time. The names 
of twelve or fifteen first-class merchants and 
business men, who have been in the habit of 
visiting these temples of chance, have been 
furnished to the prosecuting attorney as wit- 
nesses. On Friday evening, 4th inst., a low 
gambling den in the Ninth Ward was entered 
by the police, and fourteen arrests were made. 
Broadway, it is added, still boasts of several 
brijliant establishments, that are nightly 
thronged with the young, the old, the eager, 
and the excitable. 


Tue January Divipenps.—It is estimated 
that the dividends due in January, and paid 
out by the various companies in the United 
rsa amounted to over eight millions of dol- 
ars. 


Tue So.tprers.—The soldiers of the war 
of 1812 assembled at Washington on the 8th 


the conference thereon. tters from Cupen- 
hagen state that only two States have as yet 
pronounced favourably to Denmark, viz: Rus- 
sia and Mecklenburg. Lord Clarendon an- 
nounces that if American ships pass without 
the payment of tolls, British ships will also. 


AUSTRIA. 
The English government is said to have de- 


army. It is asserted that the Swedish Ambas- 
sador at Vienna had formally announced that 
Sweden adheres to the Allies’ interpretation 


elberg has brought to Vienna the Russian pro- 
sal for peace different frum the Allies’ terms; 
ut this is doubtful. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The fall of Kars from famine, reported by 
the previous arrival, has been confirmed. On 
the 19th of November, General Mouravieff 
summoned the garrison to surrender. Gene- 
ral Williams. held a council of waron the 15th, 
and subsequently sent out a flag of truée, ask- 
ing for a suspension of hostilities, and —e. 
sion to send a courier to Erzeroum. Genéral 
Mouravieff offered to grant an honourable ca- 
pitulation, and allowed an English officer to 
proceed to Erzeroum. The latter returned on 
the 22d, when General Williams demanded an 
interview with General Mouravieff on the 24th. 
At this time the garrison had no food except 


of the four points; and also that Count Stack- | 


tendance of the members is desirable 
of importance will be “ye 


ALUABLE ENGLISH ,WORKS FOR BIBLI- 
CAL STUDENTS.—Juat imported. 
The Bible Hand-Book; an Introduction to the 
pee of Sacred Scripwre. By Joseph Anges. 


An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek 
New Testament, with remarke on its Revision upon 
Critical Principles, with a Collation of various oriti- 


off with as much decoram as could be expected from : ¢ 
soch a dense and heterogenedus multitude. A strong | 104 oa ied A Brste-Bugners’ RioreR PUNISHED. | concert with the British Government, and was | able gambling establishments in New York, | manded an explanation of the Court of Vienna | cal Texte. By 8. P. Tregelles. $263. 
in police force was present in plain dress. They had | Prbeee: ane that Vongresemen are idie except w —aAn ardent disciple of Father Pecherine, as a caveat to the Holy Alli- | were arrested and indicted. It is expected | as to its intention in reducing the Austrian cue Sali, aaa seat dladaaat tine! dpedee- 


drine copy. 2 vole. 8vo.. $5.25, 
The Greek Septuagint. 12mo. $3. 

The Treasury Bible, containing the English ver- 
sion of the Scripture, and a Treasury of Scripture 
Knowledge, consisting of more than 500,000 Paral- 
lel Passages. $5. as 

oa Treasury of Scripture Knowledge s separate. 


$2.50. 
_ Interlinear Hebrew and Englich Psalter. 


1.60, 
The Book of Psalms, Hebrew and English, ar- 
ranged in parallel colamns. $1.13. 
ebrew Students Manual, consisting of Hebrew 
Reading Les-ons Minufely Analysed: the Book 
of Psalms, with laterlineary Translation, and a He- 
brew and English Lezicon, $3.88, 
A new Hebrew-English Lexicon, containing all 
the Hebrew and Chaldee Words in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. §@1.50. 
| 3 Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price appended. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, | 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphis 


lowered. amongst you, I should regret it for ey: = 3 Library of the British Museum may be seen | treasury, and by purchase for the sinking fund. i 
‘thi Wake OF" oat co ’ perm But I ho} have a taste for alcohol, and who find it im all man- b “ig inted in the Low D te ‘n- | Upon the subject of State revenues, the Gover- | inst., and marched in procession to the man- | the flesh of their horses. General Williams, ‘an 12—3t 
e Bake Of your countrymen. But Pe | ner of pleasant fofms at fifty or a hundred houses & book, printed in the Low UVutch, contain : d terial ab fla : ; i h d sixteen th dt 4 
es 3g | etl | cotta thie, ac Gee leven ing upwards of sixty specimens of paper nor is opposed to any material abatement of | sion of the President. They were introduced | nine pashas, and sixteen thousand troops were 
that the op: great Reforme | ot th It of ? | the resources. He anticipates an unusual de- | in an eloquent speech by Judge Sutherland, | captured, with 120 field pieces. The defiles ITUATION WANTED.—An English ledy, the. 
find amongst you a welcome similar to the my ri refer @ discussions in | =~ . : cren’ articles, the result Of One | mand upon the treasury, if the subjects he has | and the President replied with much feeling. | between Kars and Erzeroum are held by the roughly qualified to instruct oy French, y Hoe 


one whiob, three. centuries ago, their illus- 
'powerfal author himself found. 
Phope that. the volumes published by Mr. 
Constable-will ‘becomeone of the favourite 
books, not.only.of ministers, but also of en- 
lightened laymen, especially of the members 
Be Parker, and the Calvin Translation 


HISTORY. OF THE PRESENT PUBLICATION. 


the Senate upon that part of the President’s\Message 
which spoke of our difficulties with Great Britain in 
regard to her alleged rights at the Balize, and some 
r places in Central America. This is likely to 
be the most serious#éreign question for Congress to. 
consider. I will therefore briefly state :its chief 
outlines, 

In the days of the buccaneers, a Scotchman named. 
Wallace is said to have taken piratical possession of 
the reefs and ledges of rdck which shelter from the 
Gulf of Mexico what is now the harbour of Balize. 
On the neighbouring Mosquito comst were Indians, 


DRAINING OF THE Sca.—The 
Chairman of the Commission on the Drain- 
ing of the Harlem Sea, has published a 
final report on this work, which is to be 
finished this year. The expenses from 
1839 to 1855, inclusive, are $3,400,000, 
and the receipts from land to be sold is es- 
timated at $3,200,000. It was at first sup- 
posed the reclaimed land would be worth 
only some $32 per acre, but in 1853 it was 


of tough, fibrous vegetable, and even animal 
substances, has at one time or another been 
employed—the roots of trees, their bark, the 
vine of hops, the tendrils of the vine, the 
stalks of the nettle, the common thistle, the 
stem of the hollyhock, the sugar-cane, cab- 
bage stalks, wood-shavings, sawdust, hay, 
straw, willow, and the like, have all been 
used, says Herring in his work on modern 


man’s experiments as early as 1772. In the 
manufacture of paper, almost every species 


recommended to the Legislature are favourably 
acted upon, and therefore deprecates any re- 
duction of taxes. At the same time he refers 
to some which are onerous and offensive, espe- 
cially the ‘‘Stamp Tax.” The adjustment of 
the boundary lines between Maryland and 
Virginia, and the erection of a monument in 
‘Independence Square,” Philadelphia, by the 
thirteen original States, in commemoration of 
the Declaration of Independence, are present- 
ed for consideration. 


Weattsa or Attantic Citres.—The wealth 


The veterans presented a very imposing ap- 
pearance, and attracted much attention. 


Arrican Coronization.—David Hunt, Esq., 
of Mississippi, and a great friend of the Culo- 
nization cause, has lately made a donation of 
$5000 to the American Colonization Society. 
In 1853 he made a similar donation, besides 


regularly contributing - annually for several 


years past, the sum of $500. , 


Tue Victrims.—Portsmouth, Virginia, on the 
breaking out of the recent pestilence, con- 


Russians. Affairs in the Crimea are un- 
changed. In the night of December 7th, a 
terrible gale passed over the camp of the 
Allies at Sebastopol, and many buts and tents 
were blown down. General Codrington states 
in his latest despatch that the Russians keep 
up a-heavy fire from the north forts of Sebas- 
topol. The Presse d’ Orient says that the Czar 
wept at seeing the ruins of Sebastopol, and ex- 
claimed that henceforward peace is impossible. 
The London News mentions a rumour that 
the Russian Government is about to emanci- 


ing, and Painting, and all the English branches, | 
and having had extensive and successful experience | 
in teaching, wishes a situation as Teacher in @ pri-’ 
vate family, or families, or an Academy; and would 
prefer going South. The highest te-timonials can 
be furnished. Address “Mas. 
jan 12—2t* 324 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
young Lady, of censiderable experivace: in 
teaching Music, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, wishes a situation in a school, or private 
family, to teach Muvic, French, and other ornemen- 
tal branches, and would assist in English studi¢s. 


In conclusion, allow me to give you a few | Who never had been actually subjugated by the | actually sold for over $120. This return yr nig 3 nie ght tained a population of 14,000, of which 1200 | pate the serfs, not only of the Crown, but of | pretera goingSouth. Good recommendations given, 
the history of the cation ef Spanierds, though, on the colonial’ principles recog- | exceeds all expectation, as the draining was | at least have died, and about 4800 are among | the whole Empire. JULIA RANKIN, 
nized in Europe, the Spanish claim to their country not undertaken as a speculation, but as a ated y &- the = i. e. have not returned. The po- , SWEDEN. jan 12—tf Chester, Morris county, New Jersey, 


letters. My friend, Mr. Jules Bon; 
net, .was,:in: Louis -Philip’s time, Professor 
-in the Academy‘ of Macon. 
Speaking,.in one of his historical lectures, 
ofthe ‘Reformation, he said it was God's 
worl he was deprived df his professorship, 
bat the Government, esteeming his charac- 
ter, sought for him another occupation. 
There are\in France, at the Ministry of 


Public Instraction, funds set apart to for- 


ward the publication of ancient and import- 
4nt manuscripts, . It was thus that the cele- 
beated:philosopher, Cousin, published, un- 
the’ patronage of the Government, Abail- 
ard’s famous work, Sic et Non. This a 
uscript, ¢ g the contradictions of the 
Fathers doctrines of Chris- 
tishity,; had been carefully ‘buried in libra- 
ries by the Roman Catholic party. The 


. Minister of Public Instruction commissioned 


Dr. Bonnet to. publish Calvin’s unedited 
letters; but he added, «You will only pub- 
lish. what is historical and political; all that 
is dogmatical ‘or theological must be care- 
fully omitted.”” Mr. Bonnet set to work; 
but, two or three years after (I do not recol- 
Iéct if it was under the Presidency, or at 


was valid. . With these Indians Wallace formed an 
alliance. Many British adventurers came to his 
stronghold; chiefly to'cut logwood and mahogany on 
the coast of Honduras’ ‘This made the Batlize an 
object of national interest to Great Britam. For a 
long time this. territory was in dispute between the 
governments of Britain and Spain. In 1670 Spain, 
by treaty, recognized the right of Great Britain; so 
I have seen it asserted by a British writer, who may 
be correct, Fresh disputes arose, until, in 1783, the 
British renounced all claim to any part of the Span- 
ish-American continent, except a mere right to cut 
logwood at the Balize. This was at the close of our 
Revolution, when England was in a very disastrous 
condition. Connected with the concession from 
England, was a striking exhibition of diplomatic 
duplicity, which General Cass stated to our Senate 
on the authority of Lord John Russell’s « Life of 
Fox.” The British Government felt constrained to 
sign the treaty. But they were very unwilling to 
relinquish their grasp on Central America. Mr. Fox 
suggested to the King that they might sign the treaty 
and so escape from the present pressure, and after- 
wards dispute with Spain her construction of the 
words used. That is, give Spain the impression 
that they meant one thing, when secretly meant 
another. King George objected at first, Dat after- 
wards consented. In 1786 the Spanish construction 
was admitted by the British Government, and was 
confirmed in 1787 by the House of Lords refusing 
to censure the ministry for so doing. All sovereign. 
rights then held by Spain are now vested in the 
Central Amerjcan Republics. : 


supply 100,000 people bountifully with the 


Breravon against further inroads of the 
sea. Fruitful farms already begin to appear 

here and there on the former floor of the |. 
sea. Forty-five thousand acres in all have 


instance, one-eighth part of the entire property 
of this country is owned by the citizens of 
New York and Boston. Boston alone in its 


(; Al, | Th \ | ore limits owns one-twentieth of the pro- 
: . ‘perty of this entire Union, being an amount 


been reclaimed from the sea, which will 


means of life. 


EFFEcTs OF THE WAR.—The Manches- 
ter Examiner, one of the ablest of the Eng- 
lish provincial papers, says that the increase 
of pauperism in Manchester has been nearly 
50 per cent. in 1855 above the numbers in 
1854. The fact is mentioned to illustrate 
the influence of the war upon the industrial 
interests of Great Britain. 


DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATIVE OF PROPHECY. 
—The Working Men’s Educational Union 
have just issued a series of pictorial illustra- 
tions of Fulfilled Prophecy, suitable for 
popular lectures. They have been published 
at the suggestion of Mr. Layard, M. P., 
whose discoveries in the East have borne 
such remarkable testimony to the truth and 
inspiration of the Scriptures. The subjects, 
comprising Nineveh, Egypt, Tyre, and other 
memorable localities, are of the most inter- 
esting kind, and the pictures, being large 
and yet portable, are well adapted for the 


ENTs.—A remarkable fact contained in the 
abstract of the births in Massachusetts in 
1854, is the great increase of children of 
foreign parents. 
16,470 were of American parentage, while 
some 14,000 were of parents one or both 
foreigners; and the increase from foreign 
parents was more than twice what it was 
from native parents. At the same rate 
there will soon be more children born in 
Massachusetts from foreigners than from 
natives; for in five years the American 
births have not increased 1000, while the | 
foreign have increased more than 500. 


ney Empire uses the following language in 
relation to gold in India:—‘‘In my view, 
India at the present time stands in the same 
light that Australia did in 1850; except 
that much more is now known about the 
phenomena of gold deposits than either my- 
self or any body else knew at that time, 
‘and with this difference, that India may 


BirTH OF CHILDREN OF FOREIGN Par- 


Of the 32,000 born but 


1n Inpra.—A writer in the Syd- 


equal to the wealth of any three of the New 
England States, except Massachusetts. In 
this city is found the richest community, per 
capita, of any in the United States. The next 
city in point of wealth, according to its popu- 
lation, is Providence, Rhode Island, which city 
is one of the richest in the Union, having a 
valuation of fifty-six millions, with a popula- 
tion of fifty thousand. The bare increase per 
annum of the wealth of Boston is equal to the 
entire valuation of many of the minor cities, 
such as Portland, Salem, New Bedford, Chi- 
cago, Louisville, &¢.—Boston Traveller. 


CirmaTE or Kansas.—According to the last 
accounts from Kansas the thermometer ranged 
from ten to thirty degrees below zero. The 
tendency of such weather is to keep thin 
very cool—just what Kansas wants at this 
time. 


FinanciaL ConpDITION OF TENNESSEE.—The 
debt of Tennessee, according to the Gover- 
nor’s message, is $8,744,856, of which $4,752,- 
000 consists of bonds issued in aid of rail- 
roads. Of the remainder of the debt, $250,000 


was for capital of the Union Bank, and $1,000,- | 


000 for the State Bank. The State owns stock, 
&c., valued at $2,244,827, costing $3,292,716. 
The disbursements of the State for the last two 


ulation of Norfolk at the same period was 

8,000, of which 2700 have died, and there are 
still nearly 6000 not returned. A desolation, 
all things considefed, far exceeding in its re- 
sult the great plague of London. 


PortaBLe Gas.—We are told, says the Phi- 
ladelphia Ledger, there is a gentleman in Al- 
lentown, Pennsylvania, who makes his own 
gas; and from a small beginning, in letting 
one neighbour after another have gas from his 
tank, he is now laying pipes all about town. 
He also makes regular deliveries to families 
out of town of gas, which he supplies to their 
little reservoirs from a gas wagon, which is 
driven around. It may seem paradoxical, but 
he starts out with a bursting load, and when 
he returns empty, he has a heavier cargo than 
when he started. 


Tom Toums’s Fatuer Deav.—The father of 
General Tom Thumb, Mr. Stratton, who re- 
sided near Bridgeport, Connecticut, died a few 
days since. His mind has been partially dis- 
ordered for some time. He leaves ten thousand 
dollars to his son Charles, Se: dwarf Tom 
Thumb, ) and all the residue of his estate, after 
the widow’s dower, to be equally divided, share 
and share alike, between his four children, in- 
cluding his son Charles. His widow is named 
executrix and P. T. Barnum executor. 


Great Weicut or Ice on Trees.—A gen- 
tleman of Hartford, Connecticut, weighed a 
branch of a tree that had been broken by the 


The Paris Moniteur publishes the treaty be- 
tween Sweden, France, and England. Its pro- 
visions are exceedingly stringent. It declares 
that the treaty now concluded is to prevent 
every complication of a nature to disturb the 
balance of European power, and binds Sweden 
not to cede to Russia, nor exchange with her, 
nor allow her to occupy any territory by right 
of pasturage or fishing ground on the coast of 
Sweden or Norway, and will reject any Rus- 
sian pretension to the exercise of any such 
rights; and also to immediately inform the 
Allies of any proposition from Russia touch- 
ing said matters. The Allies, on their part, 
engage to provide Sweden a sufficient naval 
and military force to resist all claims and ag- 
gressions of Russia. A secret clause is ap- 
pended to the treaty, providing fur Sweden 
eventually taking the field against Russia. 
The contracting parties bind themselves to 
communicate to each other all propositions 
coming from Russia. 


MARRIED 


On the 26th ult., by the Rev. J. Jones of Scotts- 
ville, Mr. Georoce E. W. Hearseart of Cohocton, to 
Miss Mary Jane Barre of Caledonia, all of New 
York. 

On the morning of the Ist inst., by Rev. Clarke 
Loudon, Mr. HucH Warnock to Miss Acres 
Forses, all of Philadelphia. 


Ho” TO GET A DOLLAR MAGAZINE 
_ GRATIS !—By sending three dollars to D. A. 
Woopwortn, No. 118 Nassaa street, New York, 
you will receive Woodworth's Youth’s Cabinet, and 
any one of the THREE DOLLAR Magazines which 
you may select. Now is the time to. subscribe for. 
all the Magazines. jaa 


the best and most useful Hymn and Tune 8 
yet published for the use of. Lectares, Prayer,’ and 
Conference Meetings, Social Worship, and 

gational Singing, is Temple Melodies. 

This work contains five hundred Hymns and two 
hundred Tunes. Jt has been pronounced the beet 
collection of sacred lyrical poetry ever iséued, and 
undoubtedly embraces a larger number of the really 
favourite tunes already used throughout the length 
and breadth of the land thaa any other similar work. 
It has also the advantage of being furnished at « 
very low price, thus canary, it within the means of 
almost all congregations. Temple Melodies is el- 
ready in very extensive use, and is constantly being 
more widely introduced. Letters from many clergy- 
men, speaking in the highest terms of ite utility, are 
in the hands of the publishets. We earnestly in- 
vite the attention of clergymen, and all. others whe. 
are interested in oases a general participation in 
the pinging exercises of divine worship, to this 
work, 

To meet the wants of all, two editions of Temple 
Melodies are published—one in large, and the other 
in smalitype. In other re these editions are, 
page for page, precisely slike, so that they can be 
used together in the same congregation. The prices 
are as follows: ial 
12mo ed. (small! type), cloth binding, per doz. $5 

do. in leather binding, per dos. ek. 


the commencement of the Empire), he was | _ Since out acquisition of California and settlement | lecture room or public hall. ‘ possibly have been dug out in ancient times, | years have been rather larger than the receipts. | weight of i i i 25th ae Gel 
7 | we. ; ! «oe | : ght of ice upon it, and found that it weighed In Nescopek township, on Tueeday, the 25th ult., | Oetavo ed. (large type), cloth binditfy, per dos. 7 
informed by the Minister that insurmount- of Oregon, the British claim to sovereignty in the whilst Australia, it was clear, could not have he balance in the treasury is $87,830. eleven pounds. The ice was then melted off, | by the Rev. John Johnson of Conyngham, Mr. Evan do. in leather binding, por des. 8 
Balize, and to the protectorate of the Mosquito In- TRACTARIAN EsTIMATE OF THE LATE ’ ‘ie . . and the branch weighed only half a pound! | H. Keen to Miss Evizasern M. Eveananp. Single copies sent for om minntions on receipt of 


able obstacles had arisen, and that he must 
give up the publication of his work. Here 
we may plainly | 
the Roman Catholic priests, who at that 
moment had great power. My friend ar- 
rived in Geneva a short time after, and came 
#) see me. I found him grieved that he 
was not. permitted to conclude a work on 
which he had set hisheart. «What grieves 
you, rejoices me,” I said to him; “what 
the Government refuses to do, the Church 
will undertake, and will do it better than a 


ize the influence of. 


dians has re-appeared, and has awakened apprehen- 
sions in our Government, This territory is situated 
so as easily to intercept communication between our 
Atlantic and Pacifie coasts, by either the Panama or 
Nicaragua route. Claiming that Britain never had 
any right to dominion there, we entered into diplo- 
matic correspondence with her on the subject. In 
1850, the « Clayton-Bulwer” treaty was formed, by 
which both nations stipulated that «neither will 
ever occupy, or fortify or colonize, or assume or 
exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central Ame- 
rica 


Under these words Great Britain claims the right 


JUDGMENT.—“ A Layman,” writing to the 
London Guardian, commences his letter 
thus :—‘‘I see no reason for looking upon 
Dr. Lushington’s judgment in the St. Bar- 
nabas and St. Paul’s case otherwise than as 
the opinion of a gentleman of the last gen- 
eration upon a question which is the growth 
of this generation. His mind cannot take it 
in.’ 


aT Hackney. —Some 
time ago, a church-rate was refused in Hack- 
ney. The Dissenters offered voluntarily to 


been previously worked.” 


Advertiser records the liberal bequest by 
the late P. P. F. Degrand, of one-quarter 
part of his property, (which is estimated to 
amount in value to $120,000,) to Harvard 
College, the income to be expended in en- 
riching a particular department of the li- 
brary. 
his property to the city of Boston, and two- 
thirds to various charitable institutions. 


MounIFICENT Bequests.—The Boston 


He also bequeathes one-twelfth of 


Wipows AND WIpDOWERsS.—We find 


Toe Detaware River.—The mills along 
the Delaware river above Trenton, have been 
unable to run since Wednesday, 2d inst., in 
consequence of back water. It has seldom oc- 
curred that the river has been frozen over 
with the water. at its present height. The 
water below the dam in the Assanpink was 
frozen over on Sunday night, notwithstanding 
it was several feet higher than usual. 


oF THE Sexes.—Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, has six thousand more females 
than males, while Chicago, Illinois, has about 
fifteen thousand more males than females. 
The six thousand surplus Boston ladies might 


This great proportion of ice accounts for the 
destruction of trees and branches. 


Curious Fact.—The Hartford Times says, 
the thick coating of ice upon. the cherry, pear, 
and peach trees, has served to protect them 
from the frost, and at the same time has acted 


in the capacity of a burning-glass, by concen- 


trating and intensifying the rays from the sun, 
until the unseasonable warmth thus imparted 
has had the effect of starting the flow of sap, 
and developing the buds. It is feared the 
damage is very serious. _ 


Tae Nortu River aT ALBANY, N.Ys—Teams 


On the 18th ult., by the Rev. L. H. Christian, Mr. 
Wiruram to Miss Marnocaret K., daughter 
of the late Witt1am ty, Esq., all of Phila- 
delphia. 

At Philadelphia,eon the 9th inst., by the Rev. 
Charles W. Shields, Mr. M. Osporn to 
Miss CatHuanine J. Frencu, both of Schuylerville, 
New York.” 

At East Hampton, New York, on the 20th ult., 
by the Rev. Stephen L. Mershon, Mr. Inap Cor- 
win of Riverhead, to Mies Many M. Lester of the 
former place. Qn the 26th ult., Mr. Frepearicx A. 
Kine to Miss Mary E. Kine, both of East Hamp- 
ton. And onthe uit., Mr. Apranam De Be- 
vorsE of Brooklyn, to Miss Maria R. Baxer of 
East Hampton. 


50 cents. 
Temple Melodies is published by : 
MASON BROTHERS, New York. 
jan 12—4t 


pe” FOR SALE.—One of the most eligible pews 
in the middle aisle of the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, (Rev. Dr. Boardman’s), cor- 
ner of Twelfth and Pele. Apply 
at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. jan 12—8¢* 


ACAULAY’S ENGLAND.—Two new volumes. 

—Hasrer & Franklin Square, 

New York, publish this day, from early sheets, by 

an arrangement with the author, the History of Eng- 
land, from the Accession of James II, By T 


Roman Catholic Ministry. What a stringe | t retain what she ‘alleges she possessed when the subscribe more money than was demanded— | that, in 1851, 5000 widowers were married | do well to remove to Chicago. are now crossing on the ice at Albany, and the | pn the Jet inst., by the Rev. &. P. Rogers, D. D. 
idea to’;publish Calvin, leaving out dogmatics | Mr. Morley promising to contribute £50 | spinsters; 2400 bachelors to widows, and | Quanrz mining is so pros- | from that city to Bath and Green- Ms. Migs J., daughter of | With an origisal Portrait 
) : : treaty to the future. Our Government denies this | a year, if the rate was given up. The rector | 2nq 2700 widowers to widows. More than ‘ ) P bush have been discontinued. Hoop Simpson, Esq., all of Philadelphia. Prices of Harper's Uniform Editions, — 


and theology! As soon publish Plato with- 
dut philosophy, or Cicero without eloquence! 
Such a Calyin would no longer be Calvin. 
Give us the whole, the true Calvin, and the 
Church will support you.” Dr. Bonnet en- 
tered into. this idea; the French Govern- 
mistit generously permitted him to-make use 
of. the manuscripts he had already collected 


_ inite:name. I wrote to two or three Chris- 


tian friends in Geneva, in Scotland, and in 
Amierica, to recommend to them this under- 
taking ; they promised their assistance, and 
they have.kept their word. 

_ But the expenses occasioned by the edi- 
tor’s journeys haye been considerable; the 


construction, and also that Great Britain had any 
right of sovereignty therein 1850. 

The strongest part of the case for us seems to be 
that which has reference to the island of Ruatan. 
Mr. Clayton explained to Sir Henry Bulwer that we 
did not understand the treaty as applying to the 
commercial occupation by England of the Balize, or 
of « the small islands in the neighbourhood of that 
settlement, which may be known as its dependen- 
cies.” Not far from Balize is Cayo Casina, and 


a cluster of other islets, which plainly are those |. 


meant. Ruaten is comparatively large; it is a hun- 
dred miles from the Balize, and but thirty from the 
Central American city of Truxillo. It has good har- 
bours, and may be regarded as the key to that part 
of the world. Over this island Great Britain now 
exercises dominion. As Mr. Marcy truly writes to 
Mr. Bachanan, she can want it only as 4 military 


majority of 498. 


land in Algeria, sowed with cereals, is so 
great, that if the next harvest should prove 
favourable, it is computed that the colony 
can supply one-fourth of the food required 
by France. 


declined, alleging that he was bound to raise 
the money in a particular way. On Thurs- 
day, a rate of three-half-pence on the pound 
was proposed at a meeting of the vestry, and 
refused by a very large majority. A poll 
was demanded on the part of the rector. It 
termimated in a defeat of the rate by a 


GRAIN IN ALGERIA.—The of 


First AUSTRALIAN MAN-OF-WAR.—The 


7000 widowers stand here, by the side of 
rather more than’ 5000 widows. 
case a widower of ninety was married to a 
spinster of eighty. The youngest widower 
was twenty, the youngest widow sixteen.— 
English paper. 


pondent of the New York 7ribune, noticing 
the death of Baron Rothschild, the eldest 
of the five original brothers, says that his 
property amounts to $15,000,000. We may 
therefore estimate the total wealth of the 
house at between seventy-five and one hun- 
dred millions of dollars, owned by the five 
branches of the house, which remained in 


In one 


Tue RoTascHItps.—A corres- 


perous in California that the commercial cities 
of that State are unable to supply the mines 
fast enough with the proper castings and ma- 
chinery for the quartz mills, the demand bein 
more te two months in advance of the actua 
ability of the several foundries to furnish. 


Crime In New Yorx.—tThe statistics of the 
New York Criminal Courts for: the last year 
show 445 convictions in the Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer and General Sessions, and 3002 in 
the Special Sessions, making a total of 3875. 
Sentenced to imprisonment in the State Pri- 
son—males, 140, females, 16; aggregate term 


of imprisonment 612 years and 4 months; sen- 


tenced to the Penitentiary—males, 1208, fe- 
males, 248; sentenced to the City Prison— 
males, 157, females, 69; sent to the House of 
Refuge—boys, 78; girls, 1; indictments found 


A Kentucky Caper Become a Russran Ligv- 
-TenaNT.—Mr. John Ellwood, a graduate of 
the Kentucky Military Institute of the class of 
1854, and a resident graduate during the suc- 
ceeding year, has received the appointment of 
first lieutenant in the Russian army, through 
the Russian Minister at Washington, and 
sailed from New York on Monday last, on his 
way to Berlin, where he is to await orders 
from St. Petersburg. 


Fitirpusters Arrestep.—Nine fillibusters 
were arrested at Cincinnati on Frida by. the 
United States Marshal, and held to bail. They 
are supposed to be in connection with the New 
fon Wage who talk of making a descent on 

reland. 


Mortauirty 1n Larce Cities.—The mortality 


On the 3d inst., at the residence of Mr. A. McIn- 
tyre, Germantown, Philadelphia, by the Rev. J. L. 
Maxwell, Cuauncey Aspo1t, Esq., of Madison, 
Wisconsin, to Miss Anne D. Wextis, daughter of. 
Dr. Samuget MaxweE tt of Johnstown, New York. 

At Newark, New Jersey, on the 25th ult., by the 
Rev. E. R. Craven, Mr. Witttam H. Preesy of 
New York, to Miss Lizziz A. Husx of Newark. 


At Wappinger’s Falls, New York, on the 24th 
ult., by the Rev. E. R. Bower, Mr. Ricnarp Mason 
of New York to Miss Acnes McMacxin of Wap- 
pinger’s Falls. 

On the Ist inst., by the Rev. Henry Steele Clarke, 
Mr. Epwarp J. Rusy to Miss Apg.ine, daughter 
of the late Mr. Common Parr, all of Philadelphia. 
And on the 8th inst., Mr. Jacxson Kimscz to Miss 
Hawnan, daughter of Mr. Haines, both 
of Chester county, Pennsy] vania. 


A handsome Octavo Library Edition, printed on 
superfine paper, muslin, $1.50 a volume. — 

A popular Duodecimo Edition, printed on fise 
paper, muslin, 623 cents a volume. bee. 

A cheap Octavo Edition, paper covers, 25 ceatsa 
volume. 

Four volumes are now 

7 Harper & Brothers will send the above work 
by mail, postage paid (to any distance withie the 
United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the 
money. jan 12—It 


OW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 

e January number, with forty large ogtavo 
filled with the richest dsinties for ‘the con 
tains, among other beautiful Engravings,' an aceu- 
Yearly subscription, $1 only; five copies, . 
Single specimen numbers 124 cents. Proot 
pressions of the Portrait, 26 cents, postage free. 


in the two original languayes, com- man-of-war, being the pio- sepa- | by Grand Jury, 997; Coroners’ Inquisitions, | statistics of four large cities, for the last year, OBITUARY. The Cebinet and anyone ef the-Three, Dollar 
menved’in ‘Paris, will probably not pay its | 4. aocuments on both sides sent by the President | Deer of the Australian navy, was seen steam- | ration having taken place only a few years | 2076. | present the following results: Died, in New York city, on Wednesday morning, | Magazines, for $3, | ae See 

only be brough in idl Southampt t he | since. Three of the original founders of the Total number of deaths. 4 Send in your subseriptions, by mail or otherwise, 
expenses; the work can y rought | to the Senate, and published to the world, [ car not | rapidly up Southampton water on the LrBeraL Donation.—George Peabody, Esq., Now York 23 2d inst., HARRIET LOUISA, only daughter of th 
ta conclusion bythe English edition, pub- | but regard the occupation of Ruatan as a palrable 12th ult. She was a man-of-war screw sloop house have died within the present year, | the distinguished London Banker, has made Phil. dele -HORATIO 8. and MATILDA A. BROWN. pre rnatiing 7 WOOOWORTH, Putlie a 
lished by Mr. Constable, having all the | breach of treaty on the side of Britain. In regard | of a most beautiful model. She had on board and Baron James Rothschild of Paris is | an additional donation, $15,000 to the Pea- Balti: ae on. ¢ ‘ 5475. | Died, om the 13th ult., in Jefferson, Schoharie jan 13 —4t, 118 Nessas street, New, York: 
y a : 8 to all the rest, diplomatic ingenuity may at least | three 68-pounders weighing 56 ewt. each, | 20w the last surviving brother of the five. body Institute, in South Danvers. It is given B nai . r é 4.075 county, New York, Mr. MILES CARRINGTON, an a 
deserves. I said to Dr. Bonnet, | out plausible explanation; but, so far as [ and was pierced for eight guns. She is quite for the purchase of estates adjoining and situ- Ac te 
«< It is not the business of a Roman Catho- | can see, the case of Ruatan is simply a violation of h PY b ‘ball ° Y + ais & TeLescopes.—Of the late improvements | ated on each side of the Institute, and for im- CotoneL Braco Resicnep.—Brevet Lieu- Departed this life, on the 27th ult., HENRY ED- Church, who bee had much ex, ie ‘is 

* new, having been built by Young, Son, in the manufacture of telescopes, a most in- proving and beautifying the grounds connected | tenant Colonel Braxton B , (of “a little | WARD WATKINS, son of the Rev. C. M. SHEP- | teaching the classics, hi mathematics, aed all — 


lie :Government; it is the duty of the Pro- 
testant Church to publish this work, to raise 
this monument to the great Reformer!” 
Was I.mistaken? . Are the Romish priest- 
hood to have power to hinder so excellent a 


or does not find the Letters of John Calvin. 
remain, &c.  .. D’ AvuBIGNE. 


~ 


Lonpon THE Greatest City.—London 
now the greatest city in the world, and 
F surpasses all the great cities of antiquity. 

ing $0! bbon, the population of an- 
cient Rome in the height of ite magnificence 


is estimated to 


| bad jast buried a large part of the North American 


good faith which admits of no defence. Ruatan is 
unquestionably part of the Republic of Honduras, 
and is included by the treaty as part of « Central 
America.” 

Thus the case stands at present. I have been 
minute in stating it, as it bide fair to be rather pro- 


of the next night. Itis our share of the storm which 


continent under the thick white mantle of winter. 

._ Sometimes we have excessively cold weather in . 
Washington, of which this is a specimen. Four 
years ago we had a winter which would have done 
credit to a much more northern latitude. Uuring 
thet winter I was told by a gentleman connected 
with the National Observatory, that the self-register- 
ing thermometer there once indicated the tempera- 
ture as having been eight degrees below zero. But 


on the diagonal principle. 
580, and her engines (which were manufac- 


shionable fans in Paris, cost as 


Maynay, of London. She is mahogany built, 
Her tonnage is 


tured by Rennie) are of 150-horse power. 
Mormons.—A band of 448 Mormons, 


FASHIONABLE EXTRAVAGANCE. — Fa- 
high as 
$2000. <A twenty or thirty dollar fan is 
considered the meanest trifle. 


1n Avstria.—There is 
in Austria a place of pilgrimage called Maria 
Zell, whither, every year, at a certain 
riod, crowds of pilgrims resort to bring their 
contributions to the priests. Until now, this 


teresting account has just been given by 
Sir David Brewster, including a description 
of the gigantic telescope of the Earl of 
Rosse, the size of which may be understood 
by the fact that the area of the surface of 


The Rev. Dr. John OQ. Choules, the well 
known Baptist clergyman, died on Saturday 


at the residence of Nelson Robinson, Esq., 
in New York city, where he was spending 
the holidays. 
known than Dr. Choules. 
faculty of making numerous friends. It will 
be remembered that he accompanied Com- 


the North Star, and wrote a voluminous 


night, 5th instant, after a very brief illness, 


Few men were more widely 
He had the 


modore Vanderbilt in his trip to Europe in 


therewith. 


TeacHers Lovuistana.—A Convention of 
teachers was recently held in Louisiana, for 
the purpose of devising measures calculated to 
elevate the standard of the profession. | 


The Mississippi daily mail, between Cairo and 


New Orleans, by first class boats, under con-. 


tract to perform the journey in five days to 


New Orleans, and six days in returning, com- _ 


menced on the Ist inst. 


Liprarigs aT WasHincton.—A correspon- 
dent of the National Intelligencer, noticing the 
fact that the Peabody Institute in Danvers, 
Massachusetts, .with a library of only 5000 
volumes, has over 1400 regular subscribers, 


says:—‘ The Washington Library has been in 


more grape” fame,) Captain Third Artillery 
United States Army, has resigned his commis- 
sion. Itis said that he is about to become a 
planter in Louisiana. 


A Sap Mertinc.—At a meeting of the vete- 


was chosen to fill the vacancy. After appoint- 
| ing seventy-six delegates to the National Con- 
vention in Washington, to be held on the 8th 
of January, the meeting adjourned. 


Fata, Event.—William H. Hardwig, a 
, member of the Virginia Legislature, died on 
Saturday, 5th inst., at Richmond, from a dose 
of snoupliins taken in mistake. 
Trave wits Canapa.—According to a re- 
rt recently submitted to the New York 
hamber of Commerce, the trade between the 


PERSON of Floyd county, Georgia, in the foar- 
teenth year of his age. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Sunday morning, the 
6th inst., after a long and tedious iliness, Mr. ED- 
WARD M. CAMM, in the twenty-seventh year of 
his age, youngest son of William Camm, Esq. 


trolled by sincere and unobtrusive piety, under the 
blessing of God, produced in her experience ma- 
turity of grace. Proverbially benevolent, she was 
unostentatious in the exercise of her charity; but 
loved obedience to the Saviour’s command, ‘* Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.”” 
The poor were her constant care; and many an eye, 
which has been brightened by her kiodnees, is sad 
and tearful ather luss. She lived a long time to do 
much.good; but fourscore brought infirmities 
which closed her useful life, and took her in great 
resignation and peace to the enjoyment of “my re- 
ward. 


the branches of a thorough English education, de- 


‘|. sires the situation of Principal of an Academy or 


Female Schoo! in some healthy town. Satisfactory 
testimonials can be furnished. Address, wid 

Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
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A atrange and unearthly tale, with a moral, we | 


Co. .12mo, pp. 384. 


WS regret 


ma ve fh at the Sacras. 
meotel Table; bat whathar thie wes co ere not, they 
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has ite fr 


Inewa.. By the, author of the Mothers 

"of the Bible.” Boston, 1856, John P. Jewett & Coz 

Very simple and profitable reading for children. ©} 


a. non 


curious reading, thows 2 epthprehensive ‘and 
memory, and, auick and shrewd perception, 
has amusing nts of travel, but is often coarse, 
in. qur.judgment.irreligious, and therefore, es a 


‘Tas ren Bus) A By Thomas 
Buchanan! Reads Piiladetp ii 


ds; We have been 40 charmed with soine of 
thet we feel somewhat vexed 
powers on a | 


faldlment of the Pur- 
-poses-end Promises of illustrated - 
be! History of 


Dutch, Charch in Seventh Avepue, New York 
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eoDevwy glades and opening flowers, 


“1056; Parry § | 


fom: yon plowing 


| bed ade and vestiand 


the ‘beam, 

ody gon, old elm’s shadow, 


| Blgng-sthwart the yerdant mesdow, 
Bell that shadowy twilight.gray:; 
Gapnet now béfariaway, 
she steps and wipes. 
the rapid san’e descending; 


Wie chadowfer extending; 


ft time to qdit'the plough. 

“Welcome food and respite‘need ; 

’Tie the hour when bird and bee 

| repose; why not‘he? 

| loves twilight best, 

upon’the breast 
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A outepread befare 
“* © Sun and shade, and bird and bee, 
"Fount and forest, ‘bill'and'lea; 

things beautiful and fair, 

_ His benignant teachers are. 
“Tearing up the stubborn soil; 
‘Tendging, drodging,, toiling, moiling; 
. Hands and feet and garments soiling; 


| Who would gradge the ploaghman’s toil? 


"tis health, and wéalth to him, 
“Strength of nerve, and strength of limb, 
Light and fervour in hia glances, 
and beauty in his fancies; 
Learned and happy,. brave and free, 
_ Who so proud and blessed as he? 


Danger of Delay, 


_~ An accurate examination into the periods 
of Jife at which those whose lives of godli- 
nese give evidence of truc religion, first be- 
ganito be followers of Christ, furnishes an 
‘amazibg demonstration of the folly and dan- 
gerofdelay! The of conversa- 
| tion diminishes rapidly as years roll on. 
“Make up. a congregation of a thousand 
Christians. Divide them into five classes, 
‘according to the ages at which they became 
Christians.. Place in the 1st class all those 
-eonverted ‘under 20 years of age; 2d class, 
all those converted between 20 and 30; 3d 
Glass, ‘all those converted between 30 and 
40; 4th class, all those converted between 
40 and .50; 5th class, all those converted 


| between, 50, and 60. Then count each of 


‘the five classes separately. Of your thou, 
sand Obristians, there were hopefully con- 


, Under 20 yearsofage, 548 

_ Between 20 and 30 years of age, $37 


eet und evangelical... The discussion in Lecture 


meuch. ability. . The. work combines both 
ri and: the practical, and will be found 
AND PERIODICALS. 
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ow 
Litell a of Life and Literature for Jan- 
containa.an.admireble variety of well selected 
te all tastes. 
IPhe: Christion: Examiner, the Q of the 


Publications and: Literary Intelligence. | 


fhe, Rev. Dr. Van 
on its sixth year in ‘an im- 
promises of increased atirac- 
enpary. number, in addition to its ex- 
calient: seating «matter, is embellished with an en- 
graving ofthe Rev. E.'P. Rogers, D. D. If Dr.. 
Rogers Woes not bring suit for libel net the en- 
ver, and also against the proprietor and publisher 
oi ture, he will afford one evidence at least, 
remarkable forbearance under 
yu toh 146 
‘to Phe Holly- Tree ‘Inn, is the title ofa new Christ- 
mas and New Year's story for 
prolific and graphic pén, pt din pamphlet form, 


War Taxes. 
~The Lainburgh Review, in an article of 
af 
ot to. euffer oursel ves.to be inspired. ‘(with 
oar ‘thaw “that whieh is 
serious 1 and injury,” adds the follow- 
ing We. wan: inform Jonathan what are 
‘of. being 00 
of upon every article 
itiko ‘She ‘mouth or covers the. 
haok,-or ia: placed: under.the foot—tazes 


upon every thing which it is leasant: to | 
ra ‘traces the origin of the Quiche people to the 


hear, feel, smell,’ or tas eq, upon 
light, and: locomotiogp—ts 
‘and the waters under 


every t 
ond abtieon every thing that comes from 


sbread or* is «grows on 
raw ‘on’ every ‘fresh ‘valae 
hat'ts added to it by the industry of man— 
tazes on -the ssuee' which pampers man’s 
“and the drt “that restores him to: 
érmine Which decorates the 
judge ‘and the rope which, hangs the crimi- 


8, Spice——on the brass nails of the coffin 
or ‘levant; we must’ pay. 

eas youth, manages his taxed 
with:astazed bridle, on:a: taxed road ; 


The’ wy ‘Whips his taxed'top; the | 
i f trace directly to the Mexican or Maya, be- 


‘dying Wuglish aren, pouring 
oe. which bes. Seven per cent., into a 
which paid fifteen per cent. , flings 
moelf apon his chints bed, which has 
per eent.,.and expires in 
he arms of an apothecary who ‘bas paid a 


the privil 


after counselling na | 


x fot 20 | 
nsuit 


doubtful. 
the ‘poor man’s’ salt and the rich | 


together, the 


| tribes ‘adopted the language 


60 years old?” 
will 
Between 60 and 70 yearsofage, 1 


Just one out of a thousand Christians con- 
verted over sixty years old! “What'a les- 


_| son on'delay ! What sn awful lesson! 


_” I once made an examination of this sort in 


| respect to two huadred and fifty-three hope- 
| fal conyerts-to Christ, who came under my 


‘observation at a particular period. Of this 


'| two hundred and fifty-three there were con- 


verted, 
Under 20 ofage, 1 
_ Between and years of age, 


30 

50 66 60 
60 iT) 70 “cc 
What an appeal is this, to this, to the un- 
converted of every age! To such as are 
still in the favoured season of early youth it 
says, Now is the accepted time! Seek early! 
Those who have passed even the early age of 
twenty, have demonstrated to them the fact 
that the most favourable seasons is gone al- 
ready, and that the grounds of hope in their 
case amp_rapidly growing narrow and more 
‘insecure, with every additional day of im- 

penitence, to their closing hour | 
_~ Need we.add a word on the solemnity 
‘with which such considerations appeal to 
ministers of the gospel on* behalf of the 
oung. among their hearers? And to all 
hristian fathers and mothers—to all who 


| love thé Lord Jesus Christ, on behalf of the 


impenitent in their families and around 
them ?—Dr. Spencer. 


Interesting Discoveries. 


» Letters are published from Abbe de Bour- 


‘bourg, giving an account of remarkable dis- 
-coveries recently made by him in Gautamala.. 
They consist of rums end other antiquities, 
atid especially of manuscripts of the highest. 


‘ethnological importance. In one of the his- 


torical. manuscripts .in. his .possegsion, he 


northern «parts of America. This people, 
‘ame from the north-east, and “cer- 


tainly passed through what is now the Uni- 
ted States, crossing, sea in darkness, mist, 
oold; and: snow’’ He -beli 


ieves they came 
from Denmark and Norway in small num- 
bera, and lost their white blood by their. 
admixture with the Indians; but whether 


-or .in.Gautemala, he is 


“But what is*more convincing,” he says, 
‘of this immigration or passage, I tind the 
same result by @ comparison of the lan- 
guages. In. analyzing their language, he 

‘that ‘all: the words which he cannot 


long to the ‘languages of Northern Hurope, 


English, Saxon, ‘Danish, Swedish, 


Flemish, and German. Some even appear 
to. belong. to the French and. Persian. Al- 
Abbe pronounces the analogies 
“very numerous and astounding.” It ‘is 


perfectly plain, he thinks, that the invading 


e of ‘the country, 
and that some words only of their own lan- 


| gaageremained.. “ Who knows,” he adds,, 


bat’ the ‘mounds and fortifications found im 


ab: | Western Now: York, Ohio, 


were meade hy the same people, by the 
“of ‘Northmen' who were ‘kuown ‘to 


exist in Massachusetts, and who disappeared 


after, the-tenth; centary.’’ 


Phese diseoveries will give a new impulse 


Christ | to the investigations of Northern antiquarie 


y mast belived iu 


erent society 
old habia abandoned, 
must, be evident, in 
maa Cbristian-hopein him, 


salts.” 
re: 
i? 


ee the flesh; but after | 


may. lead to important. histor 


ta 


are entitled, the Providence Journal 


says: 
the Abbe Bourbourg has 
wa through an getoomed 
-BOW 42! here the:A bbe then 
d;'as po y nrore'acceurate knowledge 


the priory of Ramesss there 
_ prior who was very; liberal, 


bis brow; 


| 
| thoroughly.’ 


3 
pay 


Dat iv 


eats thére dwelt 
|, “Be open'everdioré; O thou my door, 
_ To fone be shit, to honest or to poor.” 
Bat :after,,hie death, there. sneceeded him 
‘another, whose nanie was. Raynbard, as 
as the other was boun- 


~ | greedy and, coy 
_ | Zod libe who. kept the. same lines 


still; changing nothing therein but one 
point; which them rat after this 
{Be open evermore, O thou my door, 
To mone, be shut: to honest or to poor.” 
Afterward, being driven from thence for. his 
extreme niggardliness, it grew into s proverb, 
that for one point Raynhard lost his priory. 


~~ 


Sad Tale. 


‘The fullowing circumstances in regard 
to the lottery mania, recently occurred in our 
‘dwn city,,.A poor but.indystrious mechanic 
had been Jabouring for years to accumulate 
| sufficient! money to purchase a homestead for 


himself and family. On returning 
| each Saturday ‘night, he- would place his 
_weekly-silary in the hands of his wife, and’ 


request herto lay it by. A few months since, 
knowing that he must have saved’a couple 
of thousand dollars by his hard industry and 
‘frugality, and learning that piece of pro- 


the city, which would be, an. advantageous 


i Re investment, he called upon the owner, and 
itvwas offered him. at.a bargain. Overjoyed 
‘| with big good fortune, he hastened home to 


his wife,and conveyed to her the glad news, 


_| and asked her for the moncy to close the 


hase. 
7 P’But, alas! there was no joyful response 


in‘the countenance of his better half; but, 
bursting into tears, she wept most bitterly, 
and refused to be comforted. The husband 
was astonished, and asked for an explana- 
tion. .With head averted, and voice inter- 
rupted by heartbroken sobs, she made known 
to her husband the startling fact—which fell 
a thunderbolt upon him, crushing his 


| brain, and causing reason to totter and reel 


from its throne—that she had wasted all his 
hard earnings in the purchase of Havana 
lottery tickets! . The vacant stare from the 
eyes of her husband which met this astound- 
ing disclosure, plainly showed that he was 
rio longer capable of appreciating his loss; 
but with a maniac laugh, he left his home, 
his wife and little ones, never more to return. 
A few days more passed, and his body was 
taken from the river. The Coroner held an 
inquest upon it, and a verdict of “‘ Suicide,” 
informed the public how he died; but why 
he died, remained a secret. 

We had this sad narrative from one who 

knew the family well, both in the bright 
day of their prosperity and happiness, and 
in the. gloomy night of their misery and 
wretchedness. 
Many a tale, equally melancholy with the 
above, might be told of poor people in our 
city, who have for years been spending the 
means they have earned by the sweat of 
their brows, and defrauding their families, 
by the purchase of lottery tickets, in the 
vain hope of some day drawing a prize, of 
which there ‘is less probability than that 
they will be struck by lightning. Take 
our advice—we give it gratis—and don’t 
purchase lottery tickets.—New Orleans 
Delta. 
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New Musical Instrument. 
e 
One of the Baltimore papers says a new 
musical instrument has been invented by 
Mr. A. Kuhn of that city. He calls his 
beautiful invention the Harp Dulciana; and 


| we have no hesitation in saying, that for 


melody and volume of tone it greatly sur- 
passes the piano, or any other instrument 
of similar construction. It is a reconstruc- 
tion of the harp, but vastly superior to it 
by the softening of the vibrations of its 

ords by curiously constructed sounding 
boards, and at the same time preserving in 
its tone all that excitement which the harp 
always pours into the soul. It is so con- 
trived that any one who can perform on the 
piano can perform on it. The case of it is 
rosewood, elaborately wrought, surmounted 
by a beautifal harp, strung with metallic 
ieds, which are vibrated with piano keys. 
The frame of the harp is metallic, and in all 
respects designed for durability. It has 
from six to seven octaves. We would in- 
vite the music-loving especially to call, and 
see and hear for themselves. 


Ventilation and Early Education. 


1. School-rooms should be - ventilated. 
When pupils breathe for a series of years viti- 
ated air, their health is affected, and very fre- 
quently the seeds of consumption and other 
fatal diseases are sown. A school-room 30 
feet square, and 8 feet high, contains 7200 
cubic feet of air. This room will seat 60 
pupils, and, allowing 10 cubic feet to each 
pupil per minute, all the air in the room will 
be vitiated in 12 minutes; or allowing 7 
cubic feet, (the least allowed by any physi- 
ologist, ) all will be vitiated in 174 minutes. 

n all-school-rooms where there is not 
adequate ventilation, there should be a re- 
cess of & few minutes every hour. During 
this time the doors and windows should be 
opened so that the air of the school-room 
should be completely changed. 

We carefully remove impurities from 
what we eat and drink; filter turbid water, 
and fastidiously avoid drinking from a cup 
that may have been pressed to the lips of a 
friend, yet we go into places of assembly 
and draw into our mouths and thence to our 
lungs, air loaded with the effluvia from the 
lungs, skin, and clothing of’every individual 
in the room—exhalations offensive to a cer- 
tain extent, from the most healthy, but par- 
ticularly injurious and loathsome when com- 
ing from those afflicted with disease. : 

0 room is well ventilated unless as much 
pure air is brought into it as the occupants 
vitiate at every respiration. While occupy- 
ing it. we are insensible of the gradual 
change of the air; nevertheless the change 
is not the less certain. Interest and hu- 
manity require that we should attend to the 
subject of ventilation. Doubtless the teach- 
ers of our land could do much to stay the 
progress of disease and suffering by atten- 
tion to this matter. 

2. The change that is effected in the blood 
while passing through the lungs not only 
depends upon the purity of the air, but the 
amount inspired. Scholars and persons who 
sit much of the time should frequently 
during the day,, breathe full and only 
‘air-cells may be fully filled 
with: air;: while exercising the lungs, the 
shoulders should be thrown back and the 
head held erect. 
8. An equal temperature of all parts of. 
the.ayatem promotes health. Currents of air 
that reach small portions of the body, as 
from. small rtures, or from a window 
slightly raised, should be avoided. They 
are, more dangerous than to expose. the 
whole person to brisk. wind, because the 
current of air removes the air from the part 
exposed, which. disturbs the circulation of 
the blood; and causes disease usually in the 
form of a cold: Very bad colds are often 
induced by sitting surrounded by damp 
clothes, and teacliers are often to blame for 

and colds, may be speedily, 


j onred by abstaining from fo 


no more than a gill of fluid in twenty-four. 


he hati 
arrived | -'6.0The evils drising from excessive! 


period, greatest, sufferers in, th: 


_perty.was for sale in the upper portion of 


|} Hoursy:or: by: putting ‘the body in a profase | 
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or ill. 


are remarkable for great precocity of undery 
standing and delicate bodies, 
straining their. 


leaving .their, dull, competitors, to pee be 


“leisure, a, systematic attempt 
the latter, while.no pains ought to be pared 
to moderate the activity of the former. .. 
 .6., There ig great necessity for varying 
the occupations of the young, and allowing 
frequent. intervals of exercise in the 

ir, instead of enforcing the continued con- 
finemcnt socommon., 


Antipathfes, 


The antipathies of the human mind are 
very extraordinary, and their effects are in- 
voluntary, irresistible, and unaccountable. 
Out of the almost innumerable cases of this 
affection of the nerves on record, we her 
subjoin a few of the most remarkable. Thu _ 
for example, Uladaslaus, king of Poland, 
becanie almost frantic if apples were put in 
his sight. Henry III. of France could not 


this king was at the same ‘time so absurdly 
fond of digs that he would often walk about 


dangling by a piece of blue ribbon from” his 
neck. Scaliger could ‘not look at vélvet 
Marshal; d’Atbert conld: not -bear the pre- 
sence of either 4 wild boar or a sucking pig. 
Boyle ‘uséd to fall into convulsions on bear- 
ing water running from a tap. M. la Motte 
de Vayer, though he could not bear music, 
was delighted with the roar of thunder. 
James I. could not bear the sight of a drawn 
sword; and Sir Knowles Digby relates that 
his majesty shook so violently in knighting 
him, that he would have run the sword into 
the eyes of the knight elect, had not the 
Duke of Buckingham guided it across his 
shoulder. 


At a demonstration in Banff, in honour 
of the birthday of a Earl of Fife, the oe 
owing singular speech (says a contemporary 
was by McDonald :—“ It 
is now the eleventh hour with me. I am now 
seventy-five years of age, and the oldest man 
in the room. I came here to live and die 
amongst you. I had sailed far and wide, 
and laboured hard to acquire some means. 
I have sailed four times round the globe. I 
have been in all the climates of the known 
world—and I may tell my young friends 
here that, for fifty-five years, I bave drunk 
nothing stronger than tea and coffee, and I 
always stood the cold better than any man 
in my crew. I have made nire voyages 
around Cape Horn—and I always stood the 
cold better than any of my seamen, so you 
will see that it’s only ‘Dutch courage’ that 
drink gives. I never had the happiness to 
get a classical education, but I could always 
conduct myself in company. Perhaps it’s 
not generally known that I was no less than 
three weeks living at the Mansion-House 
with the Lord Mayor of London. While 
there, I once had my legs under the table 
with the whole of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and once with no less personages than Prince 
Albert and the Queen Dowager—and once, 
too, while there, I dined with forty-five cler- 
gymen; and upon another occasion with no 
fewer than sixteen bishops. I feel grateful 
for the kindness you have shown me, and I 
must say I never wish to stand higher in 


good opinion.” 


The Suez Canal. 


The international commission for con- 
structing a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez, left Marseilles, it will be remembered, 
on the 8th of last November. Having arrived 
at Alexandria on the 18th, and passed three 
days in that city, whither M. Negrelli, the 
Austrian engineer, had preceded it, the com- 
mission made excursions West and East to 
the Marabout fort and to Bamle, to investi- 
gate the nature of the rocks and sands that 
extend along the whole line of coast as far 
as the mouths of the Nile. The commission 
elected for its president M. Conrad, the 
Dutch engineer, and on the 23d was received 
by Said Pasha, the Viceroy of Egypt. The 
commission will first proceed to Upper 
Egypt, to report to the Viceroy on the sub- 
ject of works for the internal canalization of 
the country, and will then return to Cairo, 
afterward proceeding to Suez for the scien- 
tific examination of the Isthmus as far as 
Pelusa. During this time, the business of 
taking of levels, &c., will be proceeded with. 
Persons are at work making hydrographic 
observations in the Gulf of Pelusa, where 
the canal is to have its mouth. | 


A Madman. 


A workman at a lunatic asylum in Eng- 
land, left a chisel more than three feet 
long, on a recent occasion, in one of the 
wards. A furious patient seized it, and 


proached him, Every one then in the 
ward immediately departed from it. At 
length the attendant opened the door, and 
balancing the key of the ward on his hand, 
walked slowly toward the dangerous mad- 
man, looking intently at it. ; 

His attention, said the attendant, was 
immediately attracted. He came toward 
me, and asked: 2 

“ What are you doing with that ?” 

‘‘T am trying to balance this key on my 
hand,” said I, “and I can do it; but you 
cannot balance that. chisel in that way on 
the back of your hand.” 

‘Yes, I can,” said he, balancing it care 
fully, and extending it towards me. . 

I took. it. off very quietly, and without 
making any comment upon it. He seeme@ 
a little chagrined at having lost his weapon, 
but made no attempt to regain it, and ina 
short time all irritation passed away. 


Early Rising. 


The New York Christian Advocate has a 
letter from its London correspondent, under 
date of December 7th, giving an interesting 
account of the visit of the King of Sardinia. 
In speaking of the departure of the King, 
the writer introduces the following extract 
from the Court Circular of the 6th :—“ At 
half-past 4 o’clock this morning, the Queen, 
the King of Sardinia, Prince Albert, and the 
Duke of Cambridge, breakfasted together at 
Windsor Castle.” The writer then con- 
trasts the present mode of family enjoy- 
ment with that of George the Fourth. Then 
the hour of breakfast oft times ran into the 
afternoon. ‘‘ Now, we find the Queen sit- 
ting down to breakfast, with her husband 
and her guests, three hours before daylight, 
ona wild J December morning, with the'win- 

ry winds howling round the turrets of 
Windsor, and the snow lying thick on park 
‘and terrace.” The writer admits that this 
hour is earlier than that at which the royal 
family usually breakfast, and was’ fixed to 


‘the train starting at five o’clock. Yet the 
habits of the are 
a so early an at in. 

e spring aud summer her "Majesty and 
children are generally seen driving three or 


| four miles from Buckingham palace, as ear! 


as eight o’clock, having breakfasted and 
‘united in domestic worship, with the house- 


‘hold, before leaving home. 


stay in’ a room where there was a cat; yet 


his palace with « basket of young puppies 


An Original Speechi——: 


Banff than I do at this moment in your 


threatened to kill with it any one who ape 


allow of the departure of Victor Emanuel, | 


at 
A 
3 


miashine was reoehtly sold ATbiny 
ing machiné had aldo been $50,000 
fa which can ‘be tarried fn 


| , and ‘will ‘enable 
do in one day the ordinary labour of a week. 
Machines of this kind are about to be con- 
structed in New Haven; Connecticut, by the 
Mesirs. Jerome, at $10 apiece’; the manu- 
facturers are now constructing the machi- 
nery, and expect to’ sell orders the present 
month. Howe's patent ‘sewing machine 
yields, it is said, $50,000 for licenses to use 


the pockets of the owners. Rights to the 
use of acorn planter have been sold to the 
amount of $30,000. Clark’s pump 
sold for $30;000.: A portion of the right to 


an apple machine, $2000. Cream- 
‘| $200,000. Such re- 


certainly stimulating to mechanical genius, | — 
‘| and the only wonder is that: there are not 


ten.meehanica} inventions where one now 


exercise in 


ost every department of busi- 


FARM AND CAR EN 


or Suxep.—That pestiferous 
weed, called Johnswort, if growing abund- 
antly where sheep are pastured, will cause 


an irritation of the skin, often over the whole 


| ‘and legs of the sheep;: but generall 
Rie confined to the neighbourhood of the 
mouth, . If eaten in too large quantities, it 
produces violent inflammation of the bowels, 
and is frequently fatal to lambs, and some- 
times to adults,: Its effects, when inflam- 
mation is produced internally, are singular. 
The writer has witnessed the most fantastic 
of sheep.in this situation ; and once a 
lamb, whilst running, described a circle with 
all the precision, of a circus-horse: this was 
continued until it fell from exhaustion. 
Treatment.—Anoint the irritated parts 
with hog’s lard and sulphur. If there are 
symptoms of inflammation of the stomach, 
administer tar—putting it into the mouth 


is frequently used with success. 
the flock to pasture free from the weed, and 
salt freely. It is said that salt, if given 
often to sheep, is an effectual guard against 
the poisonous properties of the weed. 


CANTALOUPE.—The kind of melon most 
esteemed among amateurs in various parts 
of Europe is described as the ‘‘ Cantaloupe,” 
so called from a place about fourteen miles 
from Rome, the country seat of the Pope, 
where this fruit has long been cultivated. 


This variety is stated to have been brought 


hither from that part of Armenia which 
borders on Persia, where it grows in the 
highest perfection and abundance. The 
‘flesh of this melon, when fully matured, is 
delicious, and may be eaten with safety 
without injury to the dyspeptic, or those of 
the weakest stomach. The form of canta- 
loupes is generally roundish, with a rough, 
watery or netted outer rind or skin. The 
size of the plant is rather small, and the 
flesh for the most part of a yellowish colour, 
though in some it is green. 


PropucTION OF NEW VARIETIES OF 
Sweet Poratogs FrroM SEED.—A gentle- 
man of Ipswich, Massachusetts, has written 
to the Commissioner of Patents, requesting 
to be furnished with seed of the common 
sweet potato, for the purpose of cultivating 
them in a green house, and obtaining new 
varieties. It is difficult to get seed in this 
country, because, so far as is ascertained, 
this plant will not flower here. The same 
is true with respect to the potato, although 
some speciés, such as the red or pink col- 
oured, from the East Indies and the Islands 
of the Pacific, have been brought to perfect 
maturity in France, and new varieties have 
been produced from their seed. Potatoes 
of this kind will flower in Cuba and in the 
Southern States. It is desirable to obtain 
the seeds of such species of the sweet pota- 
toes as can be brought to maturity in south- 
ern latitudes. 


How To Lay Out Surraces.—To lay 
out an Acre in a Circle.—First fix a centre, 
and with a rope as a radius, seven rods, 
three links and three-eighths long, one end 
attached to the centre, and kept uniformly 
stretched, the sweep of it at the other end 
will lay out the acre. For one-quarter of 
an acre, a rope three rods and fourteen links 
will be the right length. For one-eight of 
an acre, a rope two rods and ¢hirteen links 
will be enough. 

Triangles.—If you wish a triangle to 
contain just an acre, make each side nine- 
teen rods five and a half links long. A tri- 


twenty links long each, will contain one- 
eighth of an acre. 

— To lay out an Ellipse or Oval.—Set three 
stakes in a triangular position. Around 
these stretch a rope. Take away the stake 
at the apex of the triangle, which will be 
where the side of the oval is to come—move 
the stake along against the rope, keeping it 
tight, and it will trace out the oval. A 
square, to contain an acre, or just one hun- 
dred and sixty rods, should have each of its 
sides just twelve rods, ten feet and seven- 
tenths long. 

To draw an Oval of a given size.—The 
long and the short diameter being given— 
say twenty feet for the shorter, and one 
hundred for the longer—divide the short 
diameter into any number of equal parts, 
say ten, and from each point draw a line 
parallel to the long diameter; then divide 
the long diameter into the same number of 
equal parts, (ten) and from each point 
draw a line parallel to the short diameter. 
Then draw a line from a point to point 
where each corresponding line cuts the 
other, on the outside, ant this connecting 
mark will describe the oval or the ellipse 
required. 


BREAKING Cotts To Bits AND Har- 
NEss.—Much may be done with young 
horses, in the way of cultivating their good 
manners, and forwarding their education— 
or breaking, as it is usually termed—before 
the aid of the colt-breaker is required. Foals 
should be accustomed to familiarities, fond- 
ling, and kind usage, from their birth; and 
if that kind treatment be continued as they 
grow up, they will occasion very little trouble 
when the time arrives for them to be broken. 
Before that operation is commenced, it is 
desirable that a bit should be placed in the 
young animal’s mouth. Any plain snaffle 
of sufficient substance, answers the purpose. 
There should not be any reins attached to 
it; it should be merely suspended by the 
head-piece. The colt will thus learn to play 
with the bit, which will tend very materially 
to the establishment of a good mouth, care 
being observed that the bit is suspended 
evenly - the proper length of the head- 
piece. This may be adjusted by any quiet, 
good-tempered person, to whose care the 
young creature is entrusted, and may be left 
on from one to two hours daily. A loose 
box, hovel, or small yard, is the most suita- 
ble place for the purpose. 

It is a very bad custom, though a very 
prevalent one, when.a young horse is first 
bitted, to make use of reins which are drawn 
tight. A colt-breaker, when employed, should 
therefore be cautioned against it, for it will 
cause the pupil to contract a habit of anne 
on the bit, and: probably create a one-side 
mouth. By such treatment, many colts will 
take a position in one corner of the box or 
hovel, and there stand and sulk; whereas, 
if the bit be used as I have recommended, 
they will champ and play with it freely, 
thereby producing that sensibility of mouth 
which is essential to future perfection. 


necessary with such horses’as are adapted 


| for carriages; and their services, after they 


it, and Singer’s' machines puts $75,000 into: 


exists, when there is.so wide a field for its. 


with a flattened stick. Simply hog’s lard 
emove 


angle whose sides are six rods long and 


Breaking to harness may be considered. 


| | 
sre three years old, may be advantageously: 
called im-requigition on the farm: ‘Their first 
introduction shoald never be a ndisy, peel 
cart! ‘The plain ‘which Ihave adopted, witl 


invariable, sucess, has been to put the hat | 
Lapel 


avimal may become quite | vole. Sve...$4. 
which 


eas On 80 
jliar, to.it in, the: stable, 

have a. cord attached to each trace... The 

horde is then led: out by an ‘assistant, and 


another man, with the cords im bis ‘hands, 


offers & slight resistance, as the animal moves 
: by the aang 
quently occasior . the pressure of the 
against the shoulders, is avoided, as 

the man who holds the cords can instantly 
relax them, if . After-two or three 
Jessons of this kind, neither trouble nor 
danger need’ be apprehended the 
animal to any employment calculated for the 
afreneetmant of his education in the art of 

wing.—London Farmer's Magazine. 


CHILDREN'S 


A FABLE—THE SNOW-FLAKE. 


_ The following little piece, from the pen of a 
modern: poet, Mr. H. G. Adams, may be re- 
garded asa fable. It has a fine moral, and is 
not unsuitable for a Sunday-school teacher. 


| Put into words, the sentiments would be—How- 


ever feeble your powers, you may do good. 
Be intent upon your Master’s work. Make the 
accomplishment of that, and not self-pleasing, 
your motive. While you work for him, you 
shall lose nothing by his service. — 


« Where art thou going, thou little snow-flake, 
Quivering, quivering down the sky? 
What would’st be doing, thou little snow-flake, 
Leaving. thy home in the regions on bigh ? 
Earth is no place for a fair thing like thee, 
_ Fragile as beautiful, graceful as white— 
Meet for an angel to place on his brow, , 
_ When he stands by the throne of the Father of 
light.” 
‘IT am but one of a sisterhood fair; 
We have a work to perform upon earth; 
So we come quivering down through the air, 3 
Leaving the fleecy clouds where we have birth. 
We are commission’d to shelter and shield 
From the sharp frost and the keen-nipping wind, 
The roots and the seeds in the garden and field, __ 
That fruits in due season may grow for mankind.” 


« But dost thon know, O! thou little snow-flake, 
Leaving thy home in the regions of air, 
That when brought low, O! ‘thou little snow-flake, 
Dark will thy lut be, and sad wilt thou fare? 
Dash’d into pieces, and whirl’d to and fro, 
T'rrod on, defiled, and soon lost in the mire; 
Never again to thy home shult thou go, 
Ne’er see the clouds with their edges on fire.” 


« Light-hearted questioner, we have no fear, 
We have no care for whate’er may betide; 
God hath commanded, our duty is clear, 
- What shall befall us ’tis He must decide. 
Although on earth we be melted, defiled, 
Forms yet more beautiful we shall assume; 
E’en like the soul of a dutiful child 
By the Sun of Salvation called out of the tomb.” 
—Union Magazine. 


THE COLLIER BOY. 

all know,” said a gentleman, address-: 
ing some children who worked in the mines, in 
Yorkshire, England, “what it is to work down 
in the coal-pits, for many of you spend your 
days in them. There was, a few days ago, a 
little fellow, not more than five or six years 
old, who was brought before some gentlemen 
to be questioned about his work, for they were 
thinking about passing those laws, which have 
been since made, to forbid such very little 
children working under ground. 3 

‘“‘ They asked him his age, then what he had 
to do. He answered, that every day, from five 
in the morning till five in the evening, he sat 


_without a light, beside a little door in the dark 


coal passage in the mine, arid when he heard 
one of the ‘corves,’ or boxes, come rumbling 
along, he opened the door by a piece of string 
which he held in his hand. He was asked 
whether he had no way of amusing himself. 
Once -he had caught a mouse, and this was 
quite an event in his life. But his chief, in- 
deed his only way of amusing himself was by 
begging of every one who came through the 
door a piece of candle end, and then, when he 
had collected a sufficient number of pieces, he 
set fire to them all. ‘Well,’ said the gentle- 
men, ‘and when you have got a light, what do 
you do?’ ‘O!’ said the little fellow, ‘when I 
gets a light I sings!” 

Would you not think it a sad thing, dear 
children, to be placed month after month in 
the dark, wet, and dirty colliery, far under 
ground, shut ont from the sweet light of the 
sun, and all the beautiful things which you 
now look at? Think of this little boy in this 
black hole, with nothing to amuse him, and 
none to speak kindly to him. He hears no 
sound but the rumbling of the coal cars as they 
approach his little gate, and so pleased he is 
to get a few candle ends, that as he lights 
them, his little heart overflows with gratitude, 
and he sings for joy that he has a light fora 
short time! You, with all your comforts, can 
hardly understand how such a trifling thing 
could give him pleasure; but you must re- 
member that he was there for many hours to- 
gether all alone, and surrounded by deep dark- 
ness. The piece of candle then was not only a 
great comfort, but more valuable than any toy 
could be. God has placed you in different cir- 
cumstances. Have you not kind friends, a 
comfortable home, a soft bed to lie on at night, 
food to eat whenever you are hungry, and many 
things to amuse you? It was not so with this 
poor boy. And indeed, in almost every place 
you will find the children of the poor who 
would be very glad, and whose hearts would 
sing, if they had only a few of the good things 
you have. How often I have seen in a cold, 
wintry day, a poor, shivering child, with scarce- 
ly any clothes to keep out the cold, going along 
the streets ; and what was still worse, no plea- 
sant home to go to. Look into the cellar where 
that child lives. How damp it is; there is but 
a very little fire, and the snow is driving in at 
the windows. That old carpet on the floor in 
the dark corner is its only bed, and upon it, it 
must lie down wet, cold, and hungry, while 
perhaps father and mother are drunk and 
quarreling, and never speak in love. How 
often too, I have seen poor little boys and girls 
at Christmas times, without a single penny, 
looking in at some shop window at the candy, 
cakes, and toys, for which, like children, they 
longed but could not buy! With a few cents 
they would feel rich. It is different with you. 
During Christmas which has just gone, how 
many good things you have had to eat, and 
how many pretty books and toys! Have you 
been thankful for them? Why did not God 
make you very poor? Ah! you should remem- 
ber that he has made‘you to differ, and you 
should every day thank and love him for his 
mercies. He has told you also to remember 
the poor. Some of the money you spend fool- 
ishly would make them happy. You could 
find poor little children that would be de- 
lighted, if you would sbare your good things 
with them. Do thou make their hearts sing? 
It is now wintry. Can you not give them some 
clothes, or books, or something to eat? Do 
not be selfish, for in this changing world you 
yourselves may become poor. 


EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS!—A Life Hid with 
Christ in God. Being a Memoir of Susan Al- 
libone, chiefly compiled from her Diary and Letters. 
By Alfred Lee. 8vo. $1.75. 
The Sabbath. By Nehemiah Adams, 
DD. $1. 
Baptism; its Design, Mode, and Subjects. By 
N. L. Rice, D.D. $1. 
Sin and Redemption. By D.N. Sheldon, D.D. $1. 
Prophecy and the Times; or, England and Ar- 
mageddon. Application of some of the Predictions 
of Daniel and John to Current Events. By Joseph 
FP. Berg, D. D. 50 ets. | 
Home Garner, Gathered for the Family Circle. 
By Mrs. Mary G. Clarke. 8vo. $1.50. 
Life and Works of Goethe, with Sketches of his 
Age and Contemporaries. By G. H. Lewis, Two 
vols. $2 


$2.50. 
Meister Karl’s Sketch Book. By Charles G. Le- 
land. $1.25, 
Men and Women. Poems by Robert Browning. 
31 


Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage 
Lander. By George 8. Hilliard. 25 cents. 7 
Plain Talk and Friendly Advice to Domestics, 
With Counsel] on Home Matters. 75 cts. gars 
Pleasant Memoirs of Pleasant Lands. By Mrs. 
Sigourney. $1.25. 
For sale 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


| 


juow Bishop of Caloutta.] 


The following, out of many, letters: of commen- 
dation from eminent clergymen, are submitted, by 
the publishers, as evidences of the very high charac 
A repository of striking, spiritual Mudi- 
no other work in our languege.— Dr. Boardman. .... 
From the Rev, Alonze Potter, D. D., Bishop 

_ the Protestant Episcopal Church 
 Pennsyloania, 


for the Diocese of 


he sacred 
form. In this edition, prepared under the avepices 
of such names as Ricbte ileon and the Rev.. Dr. 
Boardman, it will be still more useful for English 
and Protestant readers. It occupied a large part of 
the life of one of the: most illustrious Jansenists of 
the seventeenth century; and to ministers‘of the 
gospel, and to private Christians of every name, it 
must always be an isexheuatible mine of interest 
and instruction. Your press could have rendered 
no better service to the public than by such an edi- 
tion of such a work. I am, gentlemen, very truly, 
yours, Atonzo PoTTER. 
From Dr. Rev. Alezander, Pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
_ @nd Nineteenth street Presbyterian Church, New 


York. 
New York, October 24, 1855. 

The work of Quesnel on the Gospels, is a series. 
of Devotional Reflections, which has commanded 
the suffrages of Protestants. As corrected, it is, in 
my opinion, more full of a suggestion, especially 
for ministers of the Word, than any similar writing; 
indeed, it breathes the best epirit of Gerson, Pas- 
cal, and Fenelon. But its chief glory is its con- 
demnation by the famous Constitution Unigenitus, 
of Pope Clement the Eleventh. I rejoice ia the re- 
publication of a book so precious. s 
| James W. ALEXANDER. 


From the Rev. Mr. Wylie, Pastor of First Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. | 

Messrs. Parry § McMillan:—Gentlemen—I re- 
joice to find that you have given to the American 
| ponies so handsome an edition of Quesnel’s Moral 

eflections on the Gospels. There is a fulness, a 
freshness, a sweetness in this work which make it 
delightful reading, and now that it has ed under 
the revision of two such editors as Bishop Wilson 
and Dr. Boardman,’ it may be considered perfectly 
free from any tincture of Romanism. I regard it as 
a most valuable addition to a library, and would 
commene it to the proacher, the th-school 
teacher, and the private Christian, as a most profit- 
able and agreeable companion in the study of the 
Gospels. I hope it may have such.a circulation as 
will lead to the publication of his writings on the 
other parts of the New Testament. With great re- 
gard, truly yours, WwW. Werte. 

Philadelphia, November 1855. 

#2 Sent by mail (prepaid,) to any part of the 
country, on receipt of the price appended. 

PARRY & McMILLAN,. | 

Suceessors to A. Hart, (late Carey & Hart,) Phila- 

dec 29—tf delphia. | 


EW AND GOOD BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRE- 

SENTS, published by LINDSAY & BLAKIS- 

South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Phila- 
el phia. 

I. The Blind Girl of Wittenberg. A Life Picture 
of the Times of Luther and the Reformation. From 
the German. By the Rev. John G. Morris, D. D., 
Pastor of the First Lutheran Church, Baltimore. 
One very neat vol. Price 75 cents. 

II. Luther’s Christmas Tree. For Young Folke- 
Beautifully illustrated and bound. 

III. Eadie’s Divine Love. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 

75 cents. 
, IV. Arnold’s Christian Life. Its Course. Its 
Hindrances, and its Helps. 

V. Winslow Glory of the Redeemer—in his Per- 
son and Work. ba 

VI. The Christian’s Daily Delight. Beautifully 
illustrated and bound. 

VII. Whately’s Future State. 1 volume, 12mo. 
Price 75 cents. 

VIII... Whately’s Good and Evil Angels. Price 
63 cents. 

IX. Scenes in the Life of our Saviour. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and bound. The Women of the 
Scriptures. Do. do. 

X. Cumming’s Works: Including—The Apoca- 
lyptic Sketches, 2 vols. The Seven Churches, Par- 
ables, Miracles, Daniel, Family Prayers, 2 volumes. 
Minor Works, 3 volumes. Signs of jthe Times, Ur- 
gent Questions, in all thirteen volumes, at 75 cents 
each. 

XI. Harbaugh’s Works, new and Revised edition, 
including—The Birds of the Bible, illustrated. The 
Future Life, 3 volumes. Heaven, or the Sainted 
Dead, 75 cents. The Heavenly Recognition of 
Friends, 75 cents; and the Heavenly Home, $1, in 


various bindings. 
XII. Anspach’s M y of the Dead; or, the 
Sepulchres of the De 
ITI. Stork’s Children of the New Testament; a 
new edition, plain or gilt. 
ILLUSTRATED AND JUVENILE BOOKS. 
A large oor in elegnnt bindings, at low 


prices, for sale by 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
dec 29—tf 


VA Principal wanted for the Wilkes- 

barre Female Institute, a Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, under the care of the Pres- 
bytery of Luzerne. A Presbyterian, or orthodox 
Congregationalist, being a married man, would be 
preferred. To a really competent person, the situa- 
tion offers unusually inducements, 
may address the v- JOHN DORRANCE, 

jan 5—4¢* Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. 


ANTED WITHOUT DELAY—A Teacher 
(male or female) for a Parochial School on 
the coast of New Jersey, near the Camden and At- 
lantic Railroad, at a salary of not less than three 
‘hondred dollars perannum. Applicants will please 
furnish testimonials of religious character, and of 
aptness to teach, and address 
PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL, 
jan 6—2t Mary’s Landing, New Jersey. 
SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
young man, a graduate of Lafayette College, 
and a member of the Presbyterian Church, wishes a 
situation, either in a private family as a tutor, or as 
Principal of an Academy. The best recommenda- 
tions can be given. Prefers going South. Address, 
H. 8. ALEXANDER, 
6—3t® Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 
LIVING AGE.—This work is 
lished weekly at six dollars per year. It is 
made up of the elaborate and stately essays of the 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews. The 
Panorama of Life and Literatare is published month- 
ly at three dollars per year, by 
LITTELL, SON & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 
jan 5—tt 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
session of this Institution will commence on 
February 4th, 1856, and continue twenty-one weeks. 
A thorough and systematic course of instruction, a 
full corps of experienced and efficient teachers, 
combined with the home influence which can be ex- 
erted where the number is so ]imited—all commend 
this School to the attention of poreats who are 
obliged to place their daughters beyond their own 
immediate influence. 
Expenses PER Sessron—Board and tuition in Eng- 


Drawing, and Painting in water colours and oils, 
extra. 

REFERENcES.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College; Professor W. A. Craw- 


Principal of Newark Academy; Rev. J. Valandig- 
ham; J. L. Miles, Esq., Newark; Professor C, 
Long, Hartsville, Pennsylvania; Rev. J.H. McNeill, 
Secretary American Bible Society, New York. 

Circulars, containing course of study and other 
particulars, may be had on application to the Prin- 
cipal, Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 

jan 5—10t Newark, Delaware. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cof- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. 0; 


Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
aaiiveses to any part of the city. ‘ jan 1—tf 


BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY.—Jndia, An- 


Political, and Religious, With.a particular account 
of the state and prosperity of Christianity. By Da- 
vid O. Allen, D. D., Missionary of the American 
Board for twenty-five years in India; Member of 
the Bombay Branch of the a Asiatic Society, 
and Corresponding Member of the American Orien- 
tal Society. 8vo,618 pages. Price $2. 

This elegant octavo volume, from the pen of one 
of the most learned men who has ever resided in 
India, is now ready forsale. It isa work of great re- 
search, and without doubt the most complete and 
reliable ever published on this interesting portion of 
the world. ! 


Just published 
OHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
dec 22—8t 117 Washington street, Boston. 


fis UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER Burtpine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—C ar- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual! Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums, 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see. Prospectus. 

In the Savine Funp Derantuznt, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Evenines on dex 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest ig 
allowed of ren centr. This is the oldest five 
per cent. interest’ paying Company in the City and 


Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D, 
7" In attendance at the Mffice of the Company, 


oct 26—ly* 


Carefally revised 
Rev: Henry A. Boardman D. D: -Priated with 


4a, October 31, 1858. York, Sineteen miles from h 

Meeste. Parry which there is dail oa by two} 

Reflections was an invaluable contribution The aumber of 
the literature of the world ia ite original’! in order that they may , 


lish studies, and Latin, $70. Languages, Music, 


ford; Professor E. D. Porter; J. W. Weston, A.M., 


Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bagas. 


cient and Modern, Historical, . 
i 


|7 


State. :Money paid back wi netice, as usual... 
R. Crawford, Paul B: Goddard, M.D. 
Ambr Lawrence Johneon, 
jamin W. Ting George McHeary 
Jacob L. Florance, Devereux, 
im M. Godwin, ; Gustavus English. 
R. Cuawronn, President. i 
 Putwy Pox, Sec’y and Treasurer. . 


wenées, Provideacée pérmitting, September Cth. 
For.e Prospectus, with fall. parti reed the 


cou ‘of Harteville, on’ the- 


year is. divided int’ two 
weeka, one commencing en the 
May, other on the fra Ww 
ber. Circulara, containing 
be obtained by 


artsville, Bucke county, Peansylvania. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY— 
1 Race street, above Thirteenth, Philadel- 
W. M. RICE, A, M,, Principal. 


GHELLY MALE BIGH SCHOOL.—Near Germen-. 
town, Tennessce.—This Inetitution, bewutifully. 
lecated on the Memphis aad Charleston: 
sixteen miles east of moments Tennessee, is no 

be spared ‘to 


in session. No efforts 

irniture and a tue are 


head 
pe, 


hea 
For further or Catalogues, addsess 


A, M. RAFTER, Principa‘, . 

nov 3—+tf Germantown, Tennessee, 

TEACHER WANTED IN NORFOLK, VIR-. 

GINIA.—The School-hovve, occupied for seve 

eral years by the late L. P. Pollard, is fer rent, 

Pollard enjoyed the reputation of being one of ibe 
first classical! teachers in the city, and always ha 

a ful) schoo), For these reésdas, the subssriber 

thinke the present an excellent ng for 
of 


for.a 

er who wishes to locate himself permangatly, i 

who is competent to conduct @ 4 i 
first clase—though for none,other. Add 


Norfolk, Virginie: 
A PRINCIPAL WANTED—To take charge of a 
Female Boarding School on Pine Ridge, Mis- 
sissippi, seven miles Natchez. The Academy 
is situated near a Presbyterian Church, the oldest 
in the Southwest, in a healthy locality, and is now 
in successful operation, ander the charge of a Prin 
cipal pro tem., Address, |. 
Rev. THOMAS H. CLELAND, Jr. 
Natches, Missiséippi; 


ASHIONABLE HAT AND CAP 8TORE—R, 

8S. Waxton’s Fashionable Hat! and Cap Store, 

No. 360 Market street, between Tenth and Kloventh, 
South side, Philadelphia.. pi 

A large assortment of Silk Gingham 

brellas constantly on hand, at the loweat prices, for 

cash. dec 16-—13¢ 


AW AGENCY.—Ja C. Davia, Atto 
will be promptly attended to. ‘Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond cousty, North Carolina, 
oct 13—12m | 


N=W,_ AND INTERESTING PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


I. The Assembly’s New Digest, bei a Col 
tion of the Acts, a of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, 
from its Origin in America, to the, Present T 
with Notes and Documents explanatory and histor 
cal: constituting = complete iMdetration her 


polity, faith, aad history. Compiled for 
ev 


of Publication, by the Rev. Samuel J, B 
tavo, pp. ‘xxii, and 856. Pricé $8.50; 
The Port Folio of Ragerteinment and. Instrec- 
tion, Compiled by the Editor of the Board. wae 
Price $1.59. An elegant volume for the ideya. 
Llustrated with superior. weed engravings. 
III, Learning to Converse. “With numerous en- 
gravings. 18mo. Price 25 and 30 cents, = ~ 
IV. Sermons and Essays, by the Teanents aad 
their Contemporaries. 12mo.. With, a Portrait of 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennent. Price 70 cents, ~~ 
V. Memoirs, including Letters and. Select Re- 
mains of John Urquhart, late of the, University of 
St. Andrews. By William Orme. With a Prefat 
Notice and Recommendation, by Alexander | 


D. D> LL.D. 12mo. With a Portrait... Price:. 
cen 
VI. Owen on Temptation and on the Mortification 
= Sin in Believers. 12mo. With a Portrait: Price 
VII. What is Presbyterianiem ? By the Rev. Chas. 
Hodge, D. D. 18mo. 15 cents, 


VIII. The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood. 
By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 18mo. | Priée 
Life Sketches Scottish Hletory, 

. Life Sketches from Scottish H *s 
Brief Biographies of the 
Worthies, with an Engraving. 

X. Suggestions on thé’ Re Instruction of 
the Negroes in the ether with 
an Appendix containing forms o ure iste 
form constitucion, and! plans of différeat denon: 
nations of Christians. By Charles Coleétk Jones, 
D. D. 18mo, tract form, pp. 132, 

and together with a most val- 
uable assortment igious the. 
terian Board of Publication. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishi: 
| No. 265 Chestnut street, Phi 

POSITORY BIBLE SOCIBTY¥'OF VIRGINIA, 

—Price & Canpozo, Booksellers & Stationers, 
opposite American Hotel, Richmond, ‘Virginia, 
keep on hand publications of the: American 
Society, American Tract. Seciety, American Sup 
day-school Union, Evangelical Knowledge Society, 
Presbyterian Board. of \Pablication, Presbyterian 
House. Religious and Misnellaneous Literature, 
Stationery, and School Books. Publications of the 
Baptist and Methodist Societies furnished t6 order. 
Particular the Sunday-sehoe! De- 

artment. Orders from the cou m 

Xs Liberal discount on School-bopks te Teach- 

ont 


ers 
! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at theirlong 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an im ed m » ind keep constant 
ly on hand, a large assortment. of superios 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plant 
tations, &c., moanted withtheir ‘+. Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
Warrantee given of tone and: ity. Far 


| 


ing. 

full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights,.&c., 

SONS, 


ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New, York. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Corseliue, Baker 

& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, P | itt 
's ‘HE CHARACTERISTICS AND AWS OF FIG. 
URATIVE LANGUAGE.— Dane Lord. 
Designed for Use in Bible-Classes,' Schools; and 
Colleges. Third edition, Published by Franklia 
Knight, 138 Nassau street, New York. Price one 
dollar. Sent by mail free of postage. 
The following letter from the Rex. Dr. Wines, 


aber the great practical value of this work asa 


ext-Book : 
Wasuinoron Pa., Sept. 18, $856. 
Franklin Knight, Esq.—Dear Sir—I have intre-; 
duced Mr. Lord’s Treatise on the Laws of Figgra- 
tive Language into this College, and taken one class 
through it. I have no hesitation ia sayisg that I. 
regard it as one of the very. best clase-booke I ever 
used on any subject. The work is original in its 
conception, philosophical] in its etracture, lecid in’ 
its arrangement, and very exact in ite definitions, 
and enunciation of principles. The poetical seléc- 
tions, by which the different kinds of figures are il- 
lustrated, are made with admirable taste and judg- 
ment. Besides drilling my pupils very thorough 
on these, my plan was to require of them numerous’ 
written exercises, in which they exemplified, by: 
their own original thinking, all the different sorts of 
figures used in discourse. IJ never sew’ stadents 
more interested or delighted in any study; and I feel 
quite confident, that from. no other of their College 
studies have they derived equal sid in art of 
English composition. Yours very teuly,, 
oct 27—13t . E. C, Wins. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT. 
NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above: Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 986 New 
York, by bodeil 
WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN:&- 60, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable ii six months, 
To Clergymen Two Dollars year when paid 
strictly in advance. . | f ut hood 


No subscription received for a leas: term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be red us 
to continue their subscription, aiid theit peper will 
be sent to them « . No paper discontinued 


Rates of Advertising —Por ‘18 ‘tines, fret 
tion, 75 cack repetition 


to be made in advance. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, . bess 
“bq 


Sizteen copies to one sildress, for one yout, $30.00 
With an additional copy to theegenti Ged ovad 


wenty-five copies to one, sddreaty fon 
"With an ‘additional copy to the agent. 
wi, The money must al waya be agnt 

the amount is large, a dre P 


grb 


en, always 


daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2.0’clock; P:M. 


18me. Price: 20 


ion of do. cette! For 


+ | Vermont Chronicle. excessive mental:exertion is hurtfel but 
| early: youth, when ‘the! stracture:of the brein: 
ance: ef miachief..is amore easily produced hy injadi- 
| nence is given to daily rele | q 
the duly of hie | wards as. these for American mventions are 
ne hime in weaver, | 
| 
| at the | enjoyment, real, true ; ! 
ould stilt cling to hie-first crade io Lod you... | 
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Fnitarians, for J Cortains—1. The Hebre 

of Fite Life. 2. Religious Prospects 
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